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‘The appearance of the Machine is handsome and noble, 
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SACRORUM CONCILIORUM RECENTIORUM. | 
Collectio Lacensis. 

PRESBYTERIS S.J, E DOMO B.V.M. SINE LABE CONCEPT AD 


OLLECTIO LACENSIS omnia et sola Concilia recentioris ztatis continebit § Az: 


indeque incipiet, ubi magnze Labbei et Harduini collectiones desierunt, ut, his completis et g 

ue ad nostram ztatem perductis, facilis ad cognoscendas cujusvis temporis Synodes pateat aditus, 1 
Quod vero ad operis dispositionem attinet, non modo temporum, sed locorum etiam rationem 

habendam esse rati, hunc ordinem statuimus : T 
Universum tempus, cujus Concilia edituri sumus, in duas partes dividimus, quarum alteram 


computamus usque ad Gallicam, quam vocant, revolutionem, alteram inde ad nostram usque 
memoriam. Paucas illius zetatis Synodos in duas, frequentes hujus in quatuor classes dispertimur, 
Totum vero opus, quantum conjicimus, sex tomis absolvetur, quorum 


duo priores continebunt Concilia ab an. 1682. usque ad 1789. sive Cor 

I. tom. ab Episcopis Ritus Latini, sive in ] 

II. tom. ab Episcopis Rit. Oriental. habita. and 

Cezteri tomi Concilia, quz propiore tempore sunt celebrata, complec-§ ish 

tentur, et quidem Bis] 

Ill. tom. Concilia Americ septentrionalis et Imperii Britannici, 

IV. tom. Concilia Galliz, AL 

V. tom. Concilia Germanie, Hungariz, Hollandia, 

VI. tom. Concilia Italie, quibus accedent Synodi hoc ordine non d 

comprehense: denique, uti speramus, veluti supremum totius 
collectionis decus atque complementum, Concilium C&cumenicum 

Vaticanum primum. TH 


Czterum, ut omnes non solum plene, sed etiam secure et facile e fontibus sacrorum canonum 
haurire queant, curabimus in primis, ut opus nostrum, quam emendatissime fieri poterit, typs§} »,; 
describatur, atque singulis voluminibus locupletissimi indices et alphabeticus theologize jurisqne 
canonici, prout in Conciliis traduntur, conspectus adjiciantur. Denique nullam operam recusavimus, 
ut nihil collectionis nostra integritati deesset ; neque solum Concilia nostre statis queecumque sunt} Cul 
edita, verum inedita quoque exhibebimus. 


Pretia voluminum pro singulorum magnitudine erunt varia, ita tamen, ut dene plagulz (8 ] 
columnze) veneant 2 fr. 70 cts., volumen vero, quod 50 plagulas sive 400 paginas contineant, 13 ft. Sol 
35 cts., sive 10 shillings. sup 
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Hopes Cor the Future. 
(Communicated.) 


THE year 1870 draws towards its close under circum- 
stances which may well fill the hearts of Catholics with 
dismay and apprehension. We have, in fact, been 
surprised by a sudden storm of unprecedented violence 
and magnitude ; its first results have been disastrous to 
the Church in many ways, and there is no immediate and 
obvious promise of a speedy remedy to the evils which 
have come upon us. At such a time it is natural for 
hearts to droop, and it is therefore fair that we should 
set before ourselves the considerations which a careful 
reflection on the history of the Church and of Christian 
Europe may suggest as grounds of consolation and of hope 
for the future. We are convinced that such reflection will 
show us that it is far more really natural for us to be 
sanguine than despondent, and that the present troubles 
may well be looked upon as that crisis in the battle 
between evil and good in the present generation which is 
to issue in triumphs for the cause of the Church such as 
we have not lately seen. 

France, Germany, and Italy are each supposed in 
various ways to have undergone changes which result in 
the exaltation of powers hostile, in different degrees, to the 
Catholic cause, and in the suppression, at least for the 
time, of influences favourable to that cause or of powers 
essential to its welfare. France, the most active, energetic, 
and enlightened of all Catholic nations, the only Power in 
Europe that, a few months ago, was really doing anything 
in support of the Holy See, the great feeder and main- 
tainer of missionary enterprise, of Catholic literature, of 
works of charity and religious devotion, the protector over 
a great portion of the globe of Catholic interests as such 
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—France has received an unexampled humiliation, an 
overthrow for the moment more complete and crushing, 
because it seems to have revealed her internal weakness 
and even her decadence, than any that it has been her lot 
to undergo since her great Revolution. We write at the 
time when the German armies, closing round Paris, have 
not yet began the active operations of a siege, and before 
these lines are put before our readers the issue of this, the 
most venturesome attempt of the bold strategy of Prussia, 
may have become matter of history. For our present 
consideration it is of no great moment whether Paris falls 
or not. Even without that, even in the most favourable 
hypothesis of a French victory over the invaders, the 
wounds of France are deadly enough to paralyze her 
action for the moment—her national action, and the 
action of the millions of Catholics who belong to her—in 
the cause of the Church and of religion. The Second 
Empire is gone, and as yet no one can tell what is to_ 
succeed it, or whether anything strong and stable can 
succeed it at once. France is not the only country in 
Europe which has lost the blessing of an unquestioned 
and permanent Government, around which the strength 
of the nation can rally in time of disaster, and which has 
no need to seek for opportunities of fastening and securing 
its precarious hold on the devotion of the population by 
brilliant and hazardous aggressions. A calamity in war 
tries such countries in the most cruel manner, because it 
adds insecurity and contention at home to danger from 
without. We must sincerely pray and even trust that the 
very powerful and numerous elements in the French nation 
which are on the side of good may be able to secure for it 
at least a settled Government as soon as the tide of war has 
flowed back over the frontier, but, for the present, the 
extremely important services to the Church rendered by 
the French nation in ordinary times must be considered as 
suspended. 

It must be allowed that, humanly speaking, no greater 
loss can be imagined. It is not only that the Catholic feeling 
of the people was too strong to permit of the abandonment 
of the Holy Father by the armies of France except under 
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the pressure of a most formidable war. It is not only 
that, even without the presence of the French flag on the 
Tiber and in Civita Vecchia, the fear of France, and that 
fear alone, would have Kept back the robber armies of the 
Florentine Government from their final act of spoliation. 
The peace of the Church, and her tranquil discharge of her 
functions over the whole world was thus secured by France 
as long as France was strong and her Catholic feeling 
could make itself felt. But the weakness or the unsettled 
state of France would be an immense calamity, even 
if the Holy See were safe without her. Her weakness 
means the absence of protection to Catholic missionaries ; 
it means the paralyzing for the time of the great work 
of the Propagation of the Faith, on which even in these 
countries we are to a considerable degree dependent, and 
of a thousand other good works besides. It is difficult to 
say where the blow will not be felt, and what department 
of the active work of Christian charity in the world will not 
suffer from it. 

We may pass over more lightly the fears that may be 
entertained with regard to Germany. Prussia has always 
been a Protestant Power, and among the exciting appeals 
which have here and there been made to the rural popu- 
lation of France with the intention of rousing it against 
the invaders, it is said that there have not been wanting 
invectives against their religion, as if this were really a war 
' between rival creeds. Far more natural, of course, are the 
alarms of those who look upon the probable predominance 
of Prussia in the councils of Europe as an omen of evil for 
Catholicism. No doubt there have been times when this 
would have been so, and even since the last great settle- 
ment of Europe by the Treaty of Vienna the Prussian 
Government has shown itself hostile to Catholic interests. 
The view of which we are speaking represents it as likely 
that Germany, under the hegemony or supremacy of 
Prussia, may become an actively anti-Catholic Power, 
hostile to the Holy See, and therefore a support to the 
attacks which have been so long made upon it in the 
Italian peninsula. Austria, the Catholic Power in the 
centre of Europe, has been humiliated and driven out of 
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Germany as well as out of Italy, and a return of the old 
days of Metternich, when Italy was in reality under the 
supremacy of Austria, has become to all appearances 
impossible. 

But the most deadly losses to religion seem to have 
occurred in Italy itself. The Catholic world has for many 
years been accustomed to look with the greatest uneasiness 
to the possible evacuation of Rome by the French troops, 
and the abandonment of the Holy Father to the slenderest 
of all hopes—the good faith and honesty of the Govern- 
ment of Florence. Great efforts have been made to 
reinforce the feeble army of the Pope by gallant bands 
of volunteers from all parts of the Catholic world, and to 
relieve him from the immense burthen thrown upon his 
finances by the rapacious and unprincipled character of 
his nearest neighbours, which obliged him to keep up an 
army, small in comparison to the forces that threatened 
him, but large beyond all proportion when considered in 
comparison either to the population of his remaining States 
or to the amount of his revenues. These efforts have proved 
entirely unavailing to ward off the attack which the 
Florentine Government was sure to make as soon as it 
had an opportunity—and which it would have made with 
equal effrontery had it been bound by fifty solemn treaties 
instead of the miserable Convention of September. When 
France withdrew her troops from Rome, it was formally 
announced that King Victor Emmanuel had given his ° 
word that the frontier of the Roman States should be 
respected, and the issue has shown how just an estimate 
of the value of the given pledge was formed by those who 
looked upon it as a declaration that Rome was to be 
immediately annexed to the kingdom of Italy. 

We all know the issue—the insulting letter to the 
Pope, the attack without declaration of war, the entrance 
into the city of Rome without observance of the 
flag of truce, the handing over of the inhabitants for 
three days to the mercies of a mob of several thousand 
ruffians, who entered the city under the protection of 
the Piedmontese troops, the Zouaves murdered and 
mutilated, the sick and wounded turned out of the 
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hospitals, the drowning even of a Sister of Charity, the 
illusory plebiscite, the carefully-circulated inventions about 
the liberty and content of the Holy Father, and the other 
circumstances which have raised what is in fact a very 
common-place act of robbery to an almost sublime degree 
of luxuriance in shame and crime. There is, no doubt, an 
attempt on the part of the aggressors to do their work of 
spoliation quietly if they can, and to preserve before the 
eyes of Europe some appearance of decency and mode- 
ration, and yet, with all the posts and telegraphs and 
newspapers under their own control, they have not been 
able to hide the true character of their acts. It is of far 
more importance to consider the results of those acts. 
For the second time in the course of his long Pontificate, 
Pius IX. is a prisoner in his own palace. His person may 
be in danger at any moment. His power of communicating 
with the Catholic world is at the mercy of his gaolers, as 
was the case with Pius VII. at Savona. Outside the 
Vatican the whole machinery of the government of the 
Church is in the hands of its enemies. The head-quarters 
of the religious orders, and the Propaganda which governs 
so large a portion of the Catholic body in each hemisphere, 
are in the hands of a Government which has abolished 
religious orders in its dominions, and has favoured 
wherever it has set its foot an active propaganda of 
irreligion and immorality. It would be easy to continue 
the hateful picture, but our object is not to draw out to the 
full the elements of despondency and alarm so much as 
to point to considerations which may balance them by 
contrary elements of hope and courage. Let their due 
weight be given to the long array of evils which have of 
late been let loose-on the Christian world, but let us not at 
the same time allow either our exertions or our expecta- 
tions of the immense good which Providence may bring 
out of these evils to droop or fail. Calamities such as these 
of which we are speaking are often the birth-pangs of a 
better state of things, of more substantial and mofe 
durable prosperity than that which they seem to have 
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alarm on the score of Germany. The thoughtful student 
of history knows well enough that the incidental and 
indirect consequences of events of such magnitude as the 
war which has so soon upset the existing state of Europe 
are often the most momentous. The war against Prussia 
was certainly undertaken by France with some idea 
that the further progress of German unification might 
be stopped by the anticipated success of the arms of 
Napoleon, and the Emperor himself no doubt hoped that 
he might be assisted by disaffection in Hanover, and by 
the jealousies with which Southern Germany regarded the 
advancing power of the Hohenzollern Sovereigns. But it 
seems to be already clear that the result of the war, even if 
it should in the end be less successful on the German 
side than has as yet been the case, will be to hasten 
on the absorption of South Germany. But the absorp- 
tion of South Germany means the incorporation of a 
very large Catholic population into the existing king- 
dom of Prussia, or if the name is objected to, into 
the new Germanic Empire or Kingdom. It is not at 
all likely that there will be any denial of the fair right of 
so many millions of Catholics to influence the Government 
in every legitimate manner in the granting of that neces- 
sary freedom and protection which they may claim at its 
hands. The time has gone by for any such treatment of 
Catholic subjects by the German Government as that 
which England is now learning to her cost so bitterly to 
regret in the case of Ireland. Germany will not be a 
Catholic Power, or a strictly Protestant Power, but there is 
every reason for expecting that its statesmen will govern 
fairly, and that the Church may expect tranquillity and 
toleration at their hands. This is putting the matter at the 
lowest: for it is even conceivable that a sense of right and 
justice as well as of expediency may influence the German 
line of policy as to the decision of the great religious 
questions which must soon be forced upon the conside- 
ration of the European Powers, among which that of the 
independence of the Holy See will certainly not be the 
least important. 

The fact is that the time seems to have come for 
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Germany to take the lead in the European world. She 
has never been inferior to any other nation in point of 
numbers, intelligence, or power; but she has been divided 
and kept back from the first rank, first by her religious 
dissidences, then by the intrigues and aggressions of her 
neighbours—chiefly France, and lately by the jealousies of 
her prominent States. The Confederacy which had its 
birth at the Congress of Vienna expressed in its feeble and 
inefficient Constitution the mutual distrust of Austria and 
Prussia and the policy of other Powers to keep Germany 
weak, as the detestably un-Christian policy of Henry IV. 
and Richelieu was, in past centuries, the cause of her 
protracted miseries. Now the time has come for the 
Teutonic race. Spain has been tried, Austria has been 
tried, England and France have been tried—Russia alone 
remains as the Power of the future, unless the iniquities of 
European Governments mount so high as to cause the 
removal of the seat of the chief power and of the highest 
glories of civilization to the Western hemisphere. We are 
very far from saying that Germany comes to the throne— 
so to speak—with hands perfectly clean. But at all events 
there is no European race which has so few bad memories 
and ill-omened traditions to make its advance a certain 
augury of evil to the world. It does not profess to carry 
on its banner the revolutionary principles of which the 
French Emperor declared, in his proclamation at the 
beginning of the war, that his arms were to be the active 
propagators. Individual German Governments may have 
very bad traditions, and a very unscrupulous past to 
account for; but the race as a race is comparatively 
honest, frugal, simple, and in a large proportion of its 
members, virtuous and religious. Such a race has not yet 
thrown away its chance of doing noble services to religion, 
and its advent to power cannot be certainly set down 
as a triumph of the enemies of the Church. It is fresh, 
vigorous, earnest, as well as powerful: it may easily bend 
in homage to the truth, and learn the glory of serving the 
Christian cause. It may contain a Charlemagne in its 
womb, or it may do, as a race, the work of a Charle- 
magne. 
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The worst enemies of the French nation—and we may 
venture to say, that it has comparatively few enemies in 
England or Ireland—could never wish to see it more 
humiliated or afflicted than it seems to be at present. It is 
not so much a mere defeat, however severe. It is not 
merely the immense and all but infinite suffering that must 
fall upon the whole country as a necessary consequence of 
the war, the destitution and starvation, the miseries of 
families that have lost fathers or brothers or children, 
the famine that will probably haunt the departments over 
which the tide of war has rolled, the disease and pestilence 
that may accompany famine. The evil, as we have already 
said, is a good deal deeper than this. France is already 
to a great extent socially disorganized, the evil spirits that 
hide their heads in times of peace and prosperity are 
emboldened by the prevailing anarchy to leave their caves 
of concealment and walk abroad in open day. From the 
scanty accounts which have reached the public ear of 
enormities committed by Socialists and other plotters of 
the same colour, we may imagine what has been going 
on over a great part of the country. We can forecast a 
time of unutterable suffering, which may be indefinitely 
increased in bitterness or prolonged according to the 
comparative strength or weakness of the Central Govern- 
ment—if there is such a Government—and of the party 
of disorder respectively. We look back upon the past 
history of French troubles since the beginning of the 
great Revolution, and we say to ourselves that every kind 
of misery is possible in France. 

Such a picture of a great and noble Catholic nation is 
indeed sad ; and yet, is there nothing to be set over against 
it? Is it certain that the calamities of the war have created 
all these miseries, or have they only revealed them? Is it 
certain that it is no mercy of Providence that the corrup- 
tion which has already eaten out so much of the normal 
strength of that great country should have become patent 
to all? Is it certain that the disease would not have been a 
thousand times more deadly in its effects ten years hence, 
if it had been allowed to work on in silence, covered 
perhaps by the varnish and glitter of fresh military success? 
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Is it certain that a fresh triumph over Germany would not 
have been the very consummation of the ruin of the 
French people, by adding fresh intoxication to its vanity 
and ambition, while at the same time it made it more 
content with the unnatural and deleterious centralization, 
the venality, the luxury, the utter destruction of all fresh 
individual energy and action, which have been the real 
causes of its weakness in the face of the enemy? There 
are in France two Frances, and one of them is immortal. 
There is the old, noble, brave, virtuous France of Clovis, 
Charlemagne, and St. Louis, of Bossuet and Lacordaire, 
and there is the corrupt, vain, profligate, scoffing France of 
Louis XIV. and Voltaire. It is Voltairian France that has 
received, as we hope, its death-blow from the sword of 
Von Moltke—the France of the bureaucracy and the 
infidel press, the France of the University, the France 
that celebrated Good Friday by a sumptuous banquet, 
that apotheosized Voltaire and erected his statue in one 
of the places of Paris on the day after the first great 
defeat of Marshal M‘Mahon. True, the Republic is on 
its feet again, which holds out its hand to Garibaldi, and 
hoists the red flag at Lyons: but the battle between 
order and disorder has not yet been fought out, and we 
believe that when it is, the good party will triumph as it 
has always, in the end, triumphed before. The Prussian 
armies and the French secret societies may combine to 
bring any amount of calamity upon France, but they will 
pass away—and there will still remain the French nation. 
Travellers tell us how soon a ravaged country regains its 
fair natural appearance, how soon herbage and verdure and 
cultivated fields and smiling vineyards cast the mantle of 
oblivion over the footsteps of battle and the monuments 
of carnage. But nothing recovers more quickly than a 
Christian nation, sound at heart, and thrown back by 
humiliation and adversity upon the only solid sources of 
comfort and regeneration. Few things in the history of 
the Christian Church are more beautiful than the reaction 
which set in in France at the beginning of the present 
century, after the passing horrors and servitude of the 
great Revolution, and which spread from France over the 
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other Continental countries. The storm of 1870 will, as 
we trust, be far shorter than that of the first Revolution, 
and we may certainly hope that the fruit of the reaction 
which will follow it will surpass in beauty and fertility the 
Christian achievements which the present century has 
already witnessed. France may no longer be fond of vaunt- 
ing herself as the strongest nation in the world ; it may no 
longer be thought necessary even for preachers at Notre 
Dame to speak about /e premier soldat du monde, le soldat 
Francais! France may no longer set the example to Europe 
of immense armaments, made necessary by a policy of 
aggression and a perpetual dream as to the “ rectification 
of frontiers.” But she must always be the first, or among 
the first of our Christian nations, and she would not be 
this if she could be trodden down either by one successful 
invasion or even by a series of domestic revolutions, if she 
could not rise stronger, because purified, from humiliation, 
if it were not an advantage to her to strain her inherent 
force and vitality to the utmost rather than let them be 
eaten away in the luxurious and most corrupting dreams of 
a gilded enervating Czsarism, which could permit of no 
greatness or energy or fruitfulness or activity except in the. 
satelites of a Court which was obliged to be meretricious 
in its display of false grandeur because it had no real 
grandeur or dignity of its own. Surely it is not too 
much to expect of a Christian people, that has so many 
true glories of its own, to recognize that national vanity is 
as foolish and contemptible as personal vanity, and that to 
grasp at what belongs to others is as un-Christian in 
nations as in individuals. 

It will probably seem strange that any Catholic should 
speak as if there were any hope that good could come out 
of the present state of things in Italy. It is indeed very 
evident that as long as the present mischievous rule lasts, 
no good can possibly be expected. If we are to gather 
the ideas of the advisers of Victor Emmanuel from 
published documents and the report of the dialogue 
between Cardinal Antonelli and Count Ponza di San 
Martino on the eve of the invasion of Rome, they are 
endeavouring to excuse their robbery of the Holy See on 
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the plea of that danger from the secret societies and the 
revolutionary party, which threatens alike the King and the 
Pontiff. When it is remembered that exactly the same 
plea was put forward ‘in 1860 for the invasion of Umbria 
and the Marches, nothing more will perhaps be required to 
show what amount of credit for sincerity is to be given to 
the King and his Ministers. There is a peculiar ingenuous- 
ness about the hypocrisy which has not been even at the 
pains to get a new mask after the old one has been torn to 
pieces. But in speaking of Italy and the Holy See we 
need hardly trouble ourselves to examine the character, 
the motives, or the policy, of the second-rate set of men 
who for the moment are uppermost at Florence. One of 
the predictions which, of whatever value they may be, are 
current at the present moment about the affairs of Italy, 
speaks of the state of things which now obtains as a regno 
di fanciulli, It is indeed, a reign of mischievous, passionate, 
vicious, profligate, and very contemptible children. It 
requires no very deep knowledge of the past, no very 
subtle forecast of the future to see that they must 
speedily be swept away, with all their inconceivable follies, 
dishonesties, pilferings, and debaucheries, and their propa- 
ganda of immorality and irreligion. They are simply the 
puppets and playthings of more serious, and so far, more 
respectable, enemies of the truth and of civil order, and 
their days are already numbered in the secret counsels of 
their masters. They will be allowed to put money in their 
purses, and play a few more pranks before high heaven, 
and then the world will have heard the last of them. 
Many things may happen in Italy, and the most unlikely 
of all is the continuance of the present Italian kingdom. 
“T am no prophet,” the Pope is reported to have said to 
Count San Martino, “nor the son of a prophet, but I 
venture to predict that after you have taken possession of 
Rome you will not long retain it.” 

It is not for us to prophesy by what particular form 
of revolution or external catastrophe the Italian kingdom 
of Victor Emmanuel, the most discreditable of all the 
mushroom institutions of modern Europe, will come to 
grief. At present its state reminds us distantly of that of 
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France between 1789 and 1793; but if the comparison 
were fully carried out it would certainly involve no compli- 
ment to the memory of Louis XVI. The Red Republic is 
already half dominant in Italy, and the House of Piedmont 
owes to its leaders the possession of some of the fairest 
: provinces on which it has seized. Will Italy run through 
oul the various stereotyped phases of revolution, from the 
monarchy to the Republic, the Reign of Terror, the 
Directory, the Empire? Will it fall to pieces by the 
mutual animosities of the provinces, which have never yet 
been able to hold together except under the sway of 
ancient Rome? Or will foreign war put an end to its 
imbecile existence, as soon as ever the time of trial comes 
to show the utter internal corruption of its governmental 
machinery ? In any one of these cases, and even in the far 
more improbable case of the permanence of its present 
condition, two things will certainly remain after whatever 
shocks Providence may permit that unfortunate country to 
undergo. The first of these is, the seat of St. Peter in his 
| successor at Rome, guarded and waited upon by the 
“|= sympathies and allegiance of the greater part of the 
civilized world in the administration of the government of 
i the Church, which requires, as an indispensable condition 
' of its free, tranquil, and beneficent exercise, the inde- 
pendence, the liberty, the sovereignty, of the Holy Father. 
We sometimes hear complaints that Catholics assume the 
necessity of the independence and Civil Princedom of the 
Pope as a fact which admits of no argument, while it is 
said that it has no guarantee which the remainder of the 
world can acknowledge, because it rests only on the 
declarations of a supposed Infallibility. The Temporal 
Power of the Roman Pontiff never has and never can 
ea be the subject of an Infallible definition or decision of faith 
- —and this is what our opponents mean—because it does 

J not enter into that class of facts or truths on which alone 
such definitions can be made.* But it has been declared 


* We believe that the first person in this country to give currency to the 
often repeated misrepresentation with which we are dealing was Dr. Pusey. 
(See Zirenicon, pp. 300, 301. The running title of these pages is ‘‘ Civil 
Princedom of Roman Pontiff made a matter of faith.”) The clearest 
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that Providence has arranged the Temporal Power as a 
condition of the discharge of his duties on the part of the 
Pope, and we are surely quite warranted in asserting that 
the whole of history, in our view, bears witness to the 
necessity of the arrangement in the sense in which we 
assert it. Of those who have wished for and rejoiced over 
what they consider the destruction of this Power, we may 
be allowed to doubt whether there are many who would 
deny that their wishes or their rejoicings are in reality 
such as they are because they believe, as we do, that the 
spiritual efficiency of the government of the Church will be 
seriously hampered by that destruction. These, therefore, 
have no argument against us. As for others, who may 
perhaps sincerely think that the Church can do as well 
without her Temporal Independence as with it, we may 
remark that, if it were so, that would not justify spoliation, 
or change the moral character of that triumph of brute 
force and mendacity which we have lately witnessed. It 
does not make an act of rapine and sacrilege less wicked, 
because we can do without that which the robber deprives 
us of. But the experiment is now to be tried again, as it 
has been tried before, and those who doubt of the truth of 
the necessity will have every opportunity of watching this 
experiment. It may cost the world and the Church a 
great deal. It may generate many scandals, and cause 
much loss of souls, and many triumphs, for the moment, 
of the Evil One. Heavy calamities may fall on those 
statement on the subject of the certainty of the proposition which asserts the 
necessity of the Temporal Power, will be found in Archbishop Manning’s work 
on the subject (p. 24). It is quoted again in the Reunion of Christendom 
(England and Christendom, p. 202—204). The Archbishop quotes the words 
of the Bishops assembled in Rome in 1862—‘‘ We recognize the Civil Prince- 
dom of the Holy See as a thing necessary, and manifestly instituted by the 
Providence of God; nor do we hesitate to declare that, in the present state of 
human affairs, that Civil Princedom is required for the good and free govern- 
ment of the Church and of souls. For it is fitting that the Roman Pontiff, the 
Head of the whole Church, should be subject to no Prince, nor be guest of 
any, but that he should dwell in his own dominions and kingdom in full 
personal sovereignty, and that he should protect and defend the Catholic faith, 
and rule and govern the whole Christian commonwealth in a dignified, tranquil, 
and beneficent liberty.” This is the character of the wecessity of the Temporal 
Power, and, according to Catholic theology, it is certainly true that this 
necessity exists. But this is a long way off the matter of a dogma of faith. 
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who have brought about the mischief. The last person 
to try this experiment on a great scale was the First 
Napoleon—and every one knows what became of the 
First Napoleon. It matters not whether the perse- 
cutors of the Church are great or small men— men 
of genius and force, or men of no calibre at all, 
either moral or intellectual. The issue is always the 
same—a miserable end for them, and an increase of 
glory to the Church. So now we venture to predict 
that the issue will be as we say; whatever may be 
the particulars of the crisis through which Italy must 
pass, there will remain at the end the See of St. 
Peter, surrounded by the affectionate devotion of the 
Catholics of two hemispheres—an affectionate devotion 
which is sure to be enhanced, we fear, by the sufferings 
and persecution, perhaps even to blood and martyrdom, 
which it will have gone through; and the very first 
question to be settled by those to whom it will fall to 
reorganize society and build up again the social fabric 
which revolution or war has ruined, will be to provide 
once more for the ever-existing and more than ever 
evident necessity of which Pope and Bishops have spoken 
so strongly. 

But one thing more will remain, as we trust, after the 
commotions of which Italy will be the prey. That one 
other thing will be the Italian nation itself. We hope for 
Italy as we hope for France and for Spain, and on the same 
grounds. The nation is, at heart, radically Catholic. The 
good elements in it, unfortunately, have hitherto evinced 
that prostration before appfehended danger, that incapacity 
for bold united political action, that timidity and mutual 
distrust which has handed them over, like a flock of sheep, 
to the daring adventurers who first menace them with 
assassination and then act and govern in their names. So 
it always is at the beginning of revolutionary convulsions 
—the good peaceable religious citizens are cowed and 
silenced, and forced to lend the sanction of their inaction 
and passivity to monstrous crimes and rampant iniquities. 
So it is specially in Italy, on account of the ingrained 
habit among the religious party in that country to look 
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to external aid for the support of what really ought to be 
defended by the hearts and arms of the whole nation—at 
one time to Austria, at another to Russia, at another to 
France—to the diplomacy of Metternich or the bayonets of 
Napoleon. But great trials force courage and independent 
action upon the most fearful ; and when once the Italians 
have learnt to use constitutional rights, and let their real 
opinions and wishes act on the course of public affairs, the 
irreligious and anti-Papal party will be at once swept away. 

It has, we think, lately been said by a distinguished writer, 
that the restoration of religion in France by Napoleon as 
First Consul was, in fact, a necessity forced upon the 
Government by the feelings of the people. Whatever may be 
thought of the truth of this assertion, we cannot give up the 
conviction that there exists at present in Italy an amount 
of Catholic feeling and sincere religion which is quite 
enough to carry along with it the action of the Govern- 
ment, if it would but organize itself and make itself felt. 
It is sad to think that that beautiful country, which has 
been so long the home of the Church and the centre of 
Christendom, must pass through a baptism of fire before 
the good elements which it contains can be rallied and 
their power developed, but such, we may confidently hope, 
will be the issue of the present great struggle. The good 
is really strong and the evil is really weak. It may take a 
decade of bloodshed to force the antagonistic elements into 
active conflict, but the good has, after all, a vitality, an 
intrinsic force, and a power of endurance that must last the 
battle out; and we may yet live to see the best defence 
and security of the Prince Pontiff rested on the “ national 
aspirations” of a regenerated Italy, awakened, though by 
bitter adversity, to a knowledge of its noblest duties and a 
sense of the glories reserved for it by Providence. 

We may, in conclusion, say one word of hope as to 
our own country. We fear it must be said that the 
press of England is to a certain extent responsible for 
the calamity which has fallen on the Church. Some of 
our leading journals have been for many years in the 
habit of putting their columns, as to Italian affairs, at 
the disposal of “foreign mercemaries”—men who came 
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to England as political exiles, but of whose real character 
we need say no more than that they have not been 
incapable of abusing the confidence which the English 
public reposes in its own newspapers—not, in general, 
undeservedly—for the purpose of morally assassinating the 
persons or the institutions in Italy to which they were 
hostile. As a general rule, though with some noteworthy 
exceptions, the Roman correspondence of English journals 
—whether written by Italians or not—has been a tissue 
of prejudice where it was not something worse, and we 
must make England so far responsible for what has 
happened, as is implied in the influence which her press 
has exercised upon public opinion. But, happily, there 
is another side of the picture of the present calamities, 
and in that we find grounds for hoping for a blessing 
upon this country. The belligerents, we are told, have 
been anxious, each that we should intervene on a par- 
ticular side. Instead of this, English benevolence has 
nobly intervened on both sides at once. The ample 
contributions which have flowed in, in money and in 
other ways, for the relief of the wounded and sick, and 
the ready charity which has exerted itself for the benefit 
of the numberless refugees whom the storm of war has 
driven to our shores, remind us of the great efforts of 
the same kind made at the time of the Crimean war, 
and, further still, of the generous hospitality afforded by 
this country to the French emigrants under the first 
Revolution. Most earnestly do we pray, and in the 
interest especially of England, that this movement of 
true charity may continue and extend itself. Providence 
can hardly give us an opportunity which we are better 
able to use, not only of doing a great work of mercy 
and compassion, and by it conciliating those who have 
so many complaints against us, but also of averting 
judgments which we have richly deserved and of gaining 
blessings of which we little dream. 
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PART THE THIRD. 
WE have followed one of St. Chantal’s children throughout her 
short, bright course of spiritual growth, feeling sometimes as if we 
were looking at a picture, sometimes as if reading a poem, yet 
still convinced throughout that the chronicle is genuine and 
vitally true. In turning from the death-bed of Marie-Aymée, the 
well beloved, we think of Galahad’s crowning— 


And straight beyond the star, 
I saw the spiritual city and all her spires 
And gateways in a glory like one pearl, 


and feel with Sir Perceval that returning “across the ridge” to 
common life and every-day characters is but flat and weary work. 
The crown, however, does not come so speedily to all, and for 
the ordinary run of even devout people, we must be content to 
follow their course as it was, onward or backward, now here, now 
there, sometimes victorious, otherwhiles beaten and scattered, 
sometimes fed with manna and quails, at other times hungering 
and thirsting in the rock-bound desert—which is the exact history 
of so great a multitude of souls in their journey through life. 
Madame de Chantal had another daughter, Francoise, whose 
life and character were widely different from that of her elder 
sister,* but who was as carefully watched, as studiously directed, 
and as untiringly cultivated as that other chosen soul. She was 
born at the same happy country house, Bourbilly, and was three 
years old when M. de Chantal died. Frangoise was of a merrier, 
more thoughtless and noisy disposition than her sister, and her 
father’s death and the sorrow of the household scarcely in any 
degree entered into her childish mind. After gazing for a few 
sober minutes at her mother in tears, she would run noisily away 
to her playthings and games, and was in all circumstances a 
lively, romping, high-spirited child. So early was this bold, 
thoughtless character developed, that Madame de Chantal was 


* Marie-Aymée was born in 1598, Francoise in 1599. There was rather 
more than the year between them. 
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nearly convinced that a worldly life would be too ensnaring to her 
child’s soul, and that it would be better to induce her very early 
to enter a convent. The judicious Bishop of Geneva threw his 
usual wisdom into the scale, and prevented the yielding to that 
strong bias to which womanly impatience is too prone. “If 
Francoise heartily wishes to be a nun herself, well and good,” he 
wrote, “otherwise, I do not approve of her free-will being fettered 
with resolutions.” He thought it well, however, that the child 
should be sent to school at the convent of Puy d’Orbe, that her 
wild, untamed character should be trained and gently disciplined 
in good time. This plan however, owing to circumstances, was 
not carried out. Madame de Chantal had begun to mature her 
own wishes in regard to the establishment of a new congregation 
of religious women, and in the meanwhile she kept “Francgon” 
with her, and very early trained her in visiting and relieving the 
neighbouring poor, which gave the child unusual pleasure, and 
she very quickly showed an aptitude for discovering their wants, 
and ministering to them. 

When Madame de Thorens was taken to Annecy, Francoise 
also accompanied her mother, for she scarcely liked to let the 
lively, impetuous, and engaging young child out of her sight. It 
was here observed by St. Francis de Sales, who played with 
“ Francon ” almost as one child plays with another, that she took 
all the praise and foolish admiration lavished upon her as a 
matter of course, and almost as her right, and he resolved to 
watch closely the springing up of the seeds of a somewhat 
haughty and too self-reliant spirit in this noble-looking little 
child. 

Francoise was eleven years old when her mother and her 
admirable companions retired to the Balcony House, and she was 
of a character to feel deeply, and perhaps a little resentfully, 
the sacrifice made of the world and all it contains, and the 
poverty and hardships which it involved. But although the doors 
of the convent were shut against her for a short time, they were 
soon opened again, and she was received there to be educated. 
Probably no little girl ever had greater advantages in that respect 
than Francoise now enjoyed. She was, in fact, surrounded with 
governesses, all of them accomplished, cultivated, high-bred 
women, who devoted themselves by turns to her improvement, 
instructed her in the fullest and most attractive way, and in those 
branches of study in which each most excelled. We cannot be 
surprised, therefore, to find that Frangoise became a thoroughly 
educated and accomplished woman, and that her character and 
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talents were alike trained and developed in the highest degree. 
Nor were the lighter and more external advantages wanting ; for 
Mother de Bréchard and Mother de Blonay had been the delight 
of the polished and intellectual society in which they had been 
distinguished, and therefore were well able to watch over the 
conversation, carriage, and manners of their little charge. 

Her amusements were also well cared for, though we feel a 
little afraid of Mother de Bréchard’s strictures when we hear that 
she let out a caged sparrow and tame squirrel which had been 
given to Francoise as pets, because she saw that the Sisters were 
somewhat given to a waste of time and dissipating their minds in 
rather a frivolous way with these playthings. This very Mother de 
Bréchard, however, was exceedingly skilful in dressing dolls, and 
she set up a whole company of marionettes, angels, archangels, 
and saints dressed in character, and fastened with horsehair, so 
that they could be made to perform a kind of religious drama as 
the Court of Heaven, which St. Francis went to see. He was 
amused with the ingenuity of the device, and the simplicity of the 
Sisters, but wisely decided that the play Paradise should be made 
over to Francoise, and that for the future dolls should be dressed 
in the convent for her use only. But though real child’s play 
formed a part, and a most appropriate part of her education, 
every other advantage was seized and profited by to lay the 
foundation of a lofty and noble woman’s life. From time to time, 
and rather frequently, St. Francis would go, accompanied by his 
unfailing chaplain, M. Michel, to give a kind of familiar con- 
ference or instruction on spiritual subjects to the nuns. He then 
either seated himself in the balcony which gives its name to the 
house, and which commanded the loveliest views of the lake and 
snowy mountain peaks, or he sent for chairs, which were placed 
on a little lawn near a fountain, and with the nuns sitting on the 
grass in a circle round him, and Francoise at his feet, the Bishop 
gave those charming discourses which contain so “large an 
amount of his own peculiar spiritual maxims, observances, and 
advice for obtaining the sweet strength of charity, adapted to 
religious women. It was characteristic of St. Francis de Sales 
to allow the child to share all these instructions, comprising many 
observances of the Directory, and to make no mystery of the 
aims and daily life of religious women. All was free, open, unre- 
stricted, and candid, both in his intercourse with the convent and 
in the speech of the nuns to their spiritual Father; and such frank 
humility of conduct must have had the most lasting and 
impressive influence on the mind of a cultivated and intelligent 
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child. She also chose the Bishop for her confessor, and thus had 
the precious additional advantage of that inner and more Divine 
teaching which the confessional affords. What wonder was it 
then that Francoise de Chantal grew in wisdom, in virtue, and 
in the rapid development of Christian grace? The nuns in the 
Balcony House already looked upon her as one of themselves, 
and even whispered among one another that after such example 
and such training she would be the fittest and worthiest successor 
to her mother as Superior of their order.. So do we continually 
plan, while God carries out His own secret designs. 

They were most essentially zie investigabiles in St. Chantal’s 
case. All her wishes for her daughters were centred in their 
entering some religious house, and serving God as she served 
Him, with no other to share their hearts. Marie-Aymée, the 
beloved eldest darling, had married, and now she hoped that the 
delicious peace and sweet charity of the Balcony House might 
lead Frangoise to choose the “ better part.” And the child had no 
other wish herself. She used disciplines of briar, fasted con- 
tinually, knelt upon the rough stones, and slept on the bare floor, 
for the very purpose of obtaining a religious vocation from God, 
and that she might be considered worthy to offer herself to the 
special consecration to Him by vow. At the clothing of her 
companions, she shed floods of tears, imploring to share that 
grace, and condemned herself as unworthy in such sort that a 
contemporary does not hesitate to say: “She was perhaps as 
much a religious by her sighs and tears, as others were by their 
noviceship and vows.” Her first little compaixion was Mdlle. 
de la Chavanne, who was allowed to put on what was called 
“the little habit,” a custom among the pupils of the Visitation 
which probably answered the purpose of the modern confraternity 
of the Children of Mary. The little Chavanne was bent upon 
being a nun, and put herself entirely under obedience to 
Frangoise, who gave her orders, devotions, and penances, in 
imitation of the nuns, and quite enjoyed the part of superior and 
novice-mistress which was thrust upon her. Nothing escaped the 
watchful eye and ear of St. Francis, and he soon informed 
Mademoiselle de Chantal that a nun’s real love was for the last 
and lowest places, and for strict obedience ; and that her newly 
developed taste for superiority was the test which proved she had 
no vocation. Frangoise, humbled and enlightened by these words, 
fully opened her whole mind to him, with all her struggles and 
doubts, and St. Francis then decided that she should now see 
something of the world. St. Chantal felt keenly grieved and 
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-disappointed at this decision, but it is remarkable that no voice 
was once raised for “trying” Francoise’s vocation, nor was there 
ever put forward the idea that if her call was not for the Visitation, 
it might be possible for her to succeed elsewhere. 

Having once resigned herself, after her usual manner, wholly 
and thoroughly to the plans of God, St. Chantal made her 
arrangements for her child accordingly. She chose for her pro- 
tector her own old friend, Madame de Charmoisy, to whom the 
Introduction to the Devout Life had been written, and who now 
took charge of the somewhat difficult and impetuous girl of sixteen; 
who is described as tall and noble-looking, with a striking and 
expressive, rather than a beautiful face, but always interesting, 
and even dazzling those with whom she conversed. In almost 
everything she was the exact contrast to her sister, Madame de 
Thorens. 

As she was already a grand, striking-looking girl, Madame de 
Chantal did not pay very much attention to her toilet, which 
vexed Francoise exceedingly, and she seems to have complained 
of it to her best friend and Father, for St. Francis wrote one of 
his amusing but most wise letters to her mother, who was not 
then at Annecy, in which he says: “I went to see Sister de 
Bréchard on Sunday. . . . I told her she must make her 
[our daughter De Rabutin] a fine ruff for great days, and that that 
would be enough till you return. I think the child would be 
much pleased to have these laces and standing-up ruffles—you 
see I know something about these things.” Thanks, therefore, to 
the Bishop’s all-seeing charity, Frangoise was provided with ruffs, 
collars, laces from Lyons, gowns in the fashionable éamine, and 
all kinds of bravery; but as, notwithstanding these, Francoise 
craved for all the additional coxcombries of the latest fashions, 
which her mother despised or never heard of, she was in the 
habit of going to a friend’s house to dress, where other fond and 
foolish friends supplied her with ribbons, sashes, /risettes, and 
other such fripperies in which the hearts of women delight. 

One evening, just when one of these extra magnificent toilets 
had been achieved, Francoise met the Bishop, who said to her: 
‘Francoise, I am sure your mother never dressed you like that” 
—and he quietly took out and gave her some pins, as a gentle 
hint that her gown was too low. Another evening, when the 
foolish girl had covered herself with a quantity of ribbon, and 
wore puffs in her hair, she met the Bishop again, who stopped 
and looked at her without saying a single word. Francoise 
blushed deeply, upon which St. Francis, glad at heart, said in his 
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sweet way, “I am not so angry as you might think. Your things 
are a little worldly, it is true, but that blush, I think, comes from 
heaven and a conscience not without God’s grace.” He then 
lifted up his hand and hid some of her puffs under her head- 
dress, saying, “‘ Now you can hide away the rest for yourself, for I 
must not deprive you of all the merit ; and then you will see how 
much better you will please God than you would have pleased 
the world as you are.” 

This wise and delicate guidance could not fail to win and 
influence, but the dangers of the world were not yet overcome. 
Besides the childish love of dress, which is the first but perhaps 
most easily broken snare to a cultivated woman, there were the 
more subtle and hidden perils of intellectual attraction, and the 
wit and bubble-blown brilliancy of society, towards which 
Frangoise’s bright, clever, daring mind led her with irresistible 
force, and for some time kept continually oscillating on the edge 
of danger. It was well said of her after her death that she liked 
to have all the pleasures of the world without incurring any of its 
risks, and all the sweets of devotion without the bitter ingredient 
of self-denial How many, without the noble after-life of 
Frangoise, have persevered in this infatuated doubleness to their 
old age! 

Throughout this phase, which must have been most trying to 
her mother and her directors, St. Francis asked her to promise 
him only one thing, which was to say one Hail Mary every day 
with all her heart, and this special request of the Bishop became 
very dear to her, and was never, on any excuse, omitted. 

When Francoise was about eighteen, the two sad deaths of her 
brother-in-law Bernard, and her sister soon afterwards, deeply 
impressed her mind, and began to work some change in her 
character. It was remarked that after her sister’s death she never 
cared for the splendour and details of dress as she had done 
before, and her mother thought it was now a favourable moment 
to propose to her to marry. St. Chantal wisely concluded that if 
once Francoise had a position and grave duties to occupy her 
life, her great qualities would help her to keep herself in check 
and root out her love for the world. 

Among the gentlemen who frequented the little Court of the 
Duke of Nemours, was M. de Foras, his chamberlain, a man of a 
grave and reserved character and great nobleness. of disposition. 
St. Francis knew him well, and held him in great esteem, and the 
friends of both the young people united in wishing for his 
marriage with Francoise. But as it was arranged, after the fashion 
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of the time, without consulting her, she was somewhat hurt and 
displeased, as she was also when M. de Foras went away with the 
Duke de Nemours to the Low Countries without seeking a 
personal understanding with herself. In short, though M. de 
Foras renewed his proposals, and St. Francis threw himself 
heartily into the plan, it never came to pass. Francoise fell ill, 
and in the end positively refused to marry M. de Foras. The 
delays and the result on the subject of this marriage caused 
St. Francis to say that “if there were a novitiate for marriage, 
there would be very few professed.” The failure of this matter 
was not good for the proud, independent, and deeply susceptible 
character of Francoise, and she suffered from it so much that her 
mother was exceedingly uneasy, often saying that this time of her 
life yielded her many excellent thorns. While she was debating 
withing herself who to propose to her daughter in marriage, 
Providence seemed to arrange the whole matter without her help, 
for M. de Toulonjon, a Burgundian gentleman of an old family, 
saw Frangoise at Dijon, was struck with her noble, grand expres- 
sion and bearing, and having made inquiries about her, wrote to 
her mother to offer to make her his wife. There is something 
very quaint, but full of straightforward simplicity in the conduct 
of all those concerned in this transaction. St. Chantal wrote a 
long, earnest letter to Francoise, urging her to accept Monsieur 
de Toulonjon, and sent it by himself to Dijon. We can imagine 
with what feelings this high-spirited girl read such a letter in his 
presence, although surprise kept her so completely absorbed that 
she forgot him till she had read the letter to the end. When 
looking up, she met the eyes of this grave and loyal man fixed 
upon her, as if waiting for sentence of life or death, Frangoise was 
touched to the heart, and when he urged his suit with emotion 
restrained by a manly self-respect, the proud head bowed, and 
with that generous frankness which distinguished her, and without 
a thought of littleness or affectation, Francoise gave him her 
hand as a sign that she accepted his love. 

In this act she probably sacrificed some of her young dreams, 
for M. de Toulonjon was then forty-eight, while she herself was 
just twenty-one; but her confidence in her mother was thorough 
and unquestioning, and this marriage of principle rather than 
fancy was blessed with great happiness. Like most men who are 
attached late in life, M. de Toulonjon could not lavish enough 
affection, attention, or gifts upon his young bride, and probably 
then as now, the disparity of years suited the independent and 
fearless character of Francoise better than if she married a young 
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man of her own age. St. Chantal was soon obliged to protest 
against the pearls, ear-rings, and diamond-set enamels which 
ladies were accustomed to heap together, and to beg that her 
child would not buy the jewellery—“ nearly all the jewellery of 
Paris ”—which he insisted on sending her to choose from. ‘Two 
things which transpire in these letters are worth noting—one that 
noble country ladies were not supposed to wear jewels, because it 
was thought dourgeois, and the other, that one gown, or suit, was 
considered sufficient for a ¢rousseau/ ‘The letters of this saint- 
mother to her daughter on this occasion are models, not only in 
their wisdom, sound common sense, and knowledge of character, 
but also in wit, point, and concentration. In one of them, 
Madame de Chantal takes Francoise to task for not wishing to be 
married in May, an old superstition having a pagan root from the 
old Roman law forbidding marriage in that month. But the fact 
was that Francoise had very little of any superstition about her, 
but a considerable amount of indecision springing from her 
untameable character, love of freedom, and dread of being bound 
to duties which she must conscientiously fulfil. Her mother knew 
her well, and continued to repeat in varied tones, how happy she 
was to have won the heart of so noble, loyal, and admirable a 
man as M. de Toulonjon, playfully adding, “If ever woman was 
perfectly happy it is you—yes, you, you, my pet!” and in the 
end Francoise allowed herself to believe the same truth. She 
laid aside her self-contained, somewhat haughty carriage, and 
gave her whole heart without reserve to the noble and chivalrous 
husband who had chosen her to make the happiness of his life 
and home. In the summer of 1620, Francoise de Chantal and 
Anthony de Toulonjon were married at Paris, whither her mother 
went to be present at the ceremony, and to give her daughter a 
marriage blessing. 

The first years of Madame de ‘Toulonjon’s married life were 
disturbed by the death of two pretty children, and the frequent 
absences of her husband on military service, for it was no part of 
the conduct of the men of that time to forsake unpleasant duties 
on account of marriage, or of their ‘wives to hinder them with 
murmurs and complaints. And yet military service must have 
been specially distasteful then to M. de Toulonjon, for he had 
large and beautiful estates near Autun, where his chateau of 
Alonne was pleasantly situated, and he had fully entered into the 
agreeable duties of landlord, magistrate, and country gentleman 
for the first time in his life. It is easy to conceive how hard it 
was to “boot and saddle” at the continual call of the King, 
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Louis XIII., and his war-loving minister, Cardinal de Richelieu, 
and to have to leave his home and young wife in the midst of all 
their plans for the improvement and happiness of their poor 
neighbours. But it was duty, and it was done. 

During the end of the year 1621, Madame de Toulonjon was 
with her husband in Paris, where Louis XIII., his own Queen, 
and the Queen-Mother, Marie de Medicis, held one of the most 
brilliant Courts ever known in the world. Frangoise entered into 
all its pleasures and assemblies as if she had been born among 
them, and her beauty, wit, and a certain kind of splendid 
audacity, made her the delight of all societies. She wisely took 
continual counsel of her husband, whose perfect confidence in 
her was combined with an affectionate and untiring protection, 
and although the Court of France was as full of dangers as it 
was of brilliant fascination, no word was ever breathed against 
Francoise. Thanks to her admirable education, and to her 
honourable obedience to her husband and her mother, she 
“walked unspotted” through the mazes of one of the most 
difficult periods of her life. Her husband imposed upon her no 
restrictions except those which her own prudence suggested, and 
his indulgence was so unbounded that he shielded her even from 
the watchful admonitions of her mother, which generally adverted 
to Frangoise’s lavish expenditure, and her intense love of pictu- 
resque and magnificent costumes. From time to time also, when 
sending her some new material or dress, “the most beautiful and 
costly that can be made,” other little warnings about her tendency 
to hold people cheap, or to hold them up to ridicule, came out, 
and it is easy, from these indications, to sketch for ourselves a 
character that would require much grace and cultivation before it 
was entirely subdued. Certainly “‘wotre Frangon” must have 
been a moderately expensive wife, for although her mother 
reminds her that in less than a year and a half she had had five 
gowns, four of which were silk—a wardrobe which, we fear, a 
Belgravian young lady would hold in supreme contempt—still, 
another letter asks that #50 may be in readiness to pay for one 
gown, which in those days was certainly costly. Old habits, it is 
evident, still bound this great soul in some of their chains, but 
St. Francis watched over her with the genuine tenderness and 
patience of a saint, and would not allow her mother to worry her 
too much or too sharply about faults which he was sure would fall 
from her in God’s own time. He wrote to Frangoise, begging her 
to treat every one with kindness, and to be careful to make her 
conversation always pleasant and agreeable, especially when the 
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people she was with were not of the highest rank, or to her special 
taste. He urged her to be “ valiant, and to keep her heart lifted 
up to God, hoping that His work would be fully accomplished in 
her soul one day, and that she should glorify Him for all eternity.” 
The holy Bishop, with his usual courteous tenderness, concludes 
in these words—‘“TI shall prize and honour you with my whole 
heart always, hoping that you may be holy and blessed. Amen.” 

Better than many sermons, and much hard ascetic threatening 
and rebuke, did these sweet gentle letters attain their end. 
‘Francoise was drawn irresistibly along the stream of gracious 
charity which flowed and swelled round her citadel, which about 
this time she for ever surrendered and forsook. Rapid events, 
too, succeeded to absorb her thoughts. The war broke out 
again with the Huguenot party, under Soubise. Brilliant but 
murderous battles took place, and at the taking of Négrepelisse 
M. de Toulonjon led the assault, and was severely wounded. 
The doctors having announced to him that death was imminent, 
he applied one of the letters he had received from St. Francis de 
Sales to the wound, when the bullets were discharged from the 
wound of themselves, and he recovered. As Francoise was then 
expecting the birth of another child, St. Chantal went to stay with 
her at Alonne, where she was received with intense joy and affec- 
tion. For the first time, perhaps, in her life, did this daughter 
then thoroughly understand and appreciate her mother’s character 
and love, and their intercourse for the first time was entirely free, 
and full of confidence and affection. With that spirit of prophecy 
which holiness confers, St. Francis had perhaps foreseen this 
result, and he sent to Francoise this one message in a letter 
which met her mother at Alonne—“ I do not say one word to 
our Madame de Toulonjon, except that she should listen to her 
mother’s heart. This is ali that her old Father wishes for.” His 
wishes were fulfilled, and henceforward Frangon and her mother 
had but one heart and one mind, one thorough and resolute 
desire to serve God. St. Chantal was joined at Alonne by six of 
her nuns, who were going to found a new house at Dijon, and 
their bright childlike gaiety and joyous devotion filled the old 
* chateau with gladness, and soothed the anxiety of Madame de 
Toulonjon during her husband’s illness and danger. 

While he was still away her little girl was born, and peace 
having been made with the Huguenot leaders, M. de Toulonjon 
returned home, and could not contain his joy at the sight of his 
wife and her newly-christened little Gabrielle. There are few 
things more picturesque than that mingling of ages that was seen 
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when the grave majestic soldier and his young wife hung over the 
cradle of their little child ; and St. Francis added to their joy by 
writing continually the freshest and most sympathizing letters, 
which fully bear out his own naive description of himself. 
“ Really, I think I have that kind of fatherly heart which is 
motherly too.” Seeing, as he had hoped, that the duties and 


responsibility of marriage would more effectually temper and. 


purify the grand soul of Francoise than merely spiritual influ- 
ences, the Bishop now watched and helped her with an untiring 
solicitude which can scarcely be expressed, and which our own 
hurried, impatient, and ruffled spirit can scarcely understand. 
Indeed, with all the toil and occupation of his continued journeys 
and diocesan labours, the abundance of his letters—all written as 
if he were a man of leisure—seems nearly superhuman. “I do 
not write to the dear little one,” he says, after Gabrielle’s birth, 
“ but I can say this—that I am keeping for her the most loving 
kiss that I ever bestowed on a young lady of the world sixteen 
years ago.” It was just sixteen years since he saw Francoise for 
the first time, and his loving heart went back to the remembrance, 
filled with joy at her useful life. During this whole year of 1622 
these letters crowded to comfort and sustain Madame de.Toulon- 
jon, and it seemed that her dear and loving Father foreknew that 
she should soon see his face no more. At the end of the last 
month of this year he wrote to her on the way to Avignon, and it 
was the last of his letters she ever received. In it he speaks of 
his joy at hearing from her mother that she lived “ever in the fear 
of God, and the desire to progress in a devout life.” ‘Since your 
childhood,” he goes on, “ I have had a passionate desire for your 
salvation, and a great confidence that God will hold you in His 
hand if only you will correspond with His grace. Do so, I 
conjure you, my very dear child, and from day to day wean your 
heart from all kinds of frivolous amusements. Zzke you, J am not 
scrupulous, and I only call frivolity the voluntary inclination to 
things which turn away the mind from thoughts and meditations 
upon eternity.” 

A few days afterwards St. Francis de Sales died at Lyons, and 
Madame de Toulonjon suffered the irreparable loss of one who 
for her whole life had been to her more than the tenderest earthly 
father, friend, and guide. Scarcely a year after his death relics of 
the Bishop of Geneva were distributed at Alonne, and Frangoise 
spoke in the strongest terms of her certainty that he was with 
God. The next thing after her child’s birth that chiefly occupied 
Madame de Toulonjon was her taking charge of her charming 
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niece, Jacqueline de Chaugy, who afterwards became so cele- 
brated as a Visitation nun, and as the writer of St. Chantal’s 
life. Jacqueline was a most loving and loveable child, full of 
grace and charm, exceedingly clever and intelligent, and alto- 
gether most interesting as a pupil and companion. And as 
Madame de Toulonjon was otherwise surrounded by grave and 
elderly persons, her husband’s mother and her brother-in-law, the 
Abbé de Saint-Satur, the company of this child was a great and 
refreshing change. Then, as Jacqueline grew up, and her 
projected marriage was a disappointment, Francoise knew how 
to console her out of the stores of her own experience, and was 
of the utmost comfort in softening her stern mother, and keeping 
Jacqueline with her at Alonne. The pleasure of this real friend- 
ship between the aunt and niece softened the terrible anxiety 
Francoise felt about her brother, who had conceived the most 
violent passion for duelling, so that, according to the punishments 
of the day, he made himself liable to be hung upon a gibbet, 
besides the peril of the duel itself. In spite of all the severest 
prohibitions, M. de Chantal went to be second to one of his 
friends in a duel which made a great noise at the time, and was 
actually condemned to be executed in the Place de Gréve, in 
Paris. M. de Chantal foolishly took refuge at Alonne after the 
passing of this sentence, and thus ran the risk of involving his 
sister and her husband in his own well-deserved disaster. At the 
cost of great exertions and trouble M. de Chantal was acquitted 
or pardoned, and after many tears and entreaties from his sister, 
and a profusion of promises on his side, he left the peaceful home 
which he had so disturbed, and went his way. The next event of 
Madame de Toulonjon’s life was the foundation of a Visitation 


convent at Autun, which happily turned her thoughts in a new 


and most pleasurable direction. ‘The Superior of the new house 
was Mother de Chastellux, a very eminent nun of the order, 
whose life has been written several times, and whose example 
and counsels were most useful to Francoise. Her society also 
was very charming, as she was highly born and bred, and 
possessed great natural gifts carefully cultivated. Francoise 
gave material assistence to the new convent, and helped in its 
furnishing and arrangements, so that this year of 1624 ended very 
happily for her. The whole population of Autun turned out to 
welcome the nuns, who were received by the venerable Abbé and 
Prior Guijon, of whom that delightful thing was said that he 
had an open hand, an open countenance, and an open heart, 


and the result proved that this newly-established house of the 
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Visitation was, like its sisters, a blessing to all the neighbour- 
hood. 

In 1626 St. Chantal paid a visit to Alonne for a few days, 
which were days of happiness to her daughter, her son, and his 
wife, who were all met together to welcome her, and of unbounded 
satisfaction to Madame de Toulonjon’s three little children, whom 
their grandmother most specially beloved. St. Chantal then went 
on to Paray-le-Monial, which had been founded just a month, and 
Madame de Toulonjon accompanied her. When they came to 
the gates, St. Chantal begged her daughter to wait in the carriage, 
and not to go inside the convent till the Superior of the house 
had given leave, which showed how completely this great woman 
obeyed the wise maxim of religious life, always to honour those 
in authority, and never to set even the least official aside. In 
the observance of this maxim lies the test of a thorough and 
genuine humility. 

After the rest and bright happiness of this family meeting came 
a time of severe trial. Francoise lost her only boy and her 
youngest girl nearly at.the same time, and her husband and 
brother were ordered to the unending or ever-beginning wars 
with the Huguenot leaders in the Isle of Rhé and Rochelle. In 
1627 the Baron de Chantal, after signalizing himself by many 
hours’ heroic fighting, fell at the head of a band of volunteer 
nobles, and Francoise could not for a long time be reconciled to 
the loss of her imprudent, impetuous, but noble-hearted brother. 
She went to make a retreat with Mother de Chastellux at Autun, 
when the calm and peace of the convent, and the soothing 
sympathy and elevated mind of the Superior gave her fresh 
strength and submission to God’s will. Soon afterwards another 
son was born to her, which lived only a few days. Madame de 
Toulonjon was startled out of this new sorrow by the breaking 
out of a fatal epidemic, called at the time “/a grande peste,” which 
was like the “ Black Death” known in an earlier century. It 
inspired the utmost terror throughout the country ; people every- 
where fled in panic, markets and shops were closed, and no one 
would sell food to the stricken, or even to those who were 
supposed to be sickening of the disease. ‘The nuns of Paray-le- 
Monial were kept from starving only by their faithful chaplain, 
who went about for many miles through the mountain villages, 
buying necessaries to keep them alive. In that other heroic 
community at Autun, who were besought by Madame de 
Toulonjon to leave the town and take up their abode at 
Alonne, a chapter was called, and Mother de Chastellux told 
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the nuns what was before them if they stayed in Autun, and that 
a peaceful and happy refuge was provided for them if they chose 
to retire to it in safety. One and all the nuns quietly and simply 
gave their vote for remaining at Autun to nurse the sick and 
dying, and, putting themselves cheerfully into the hands of God, 
gave one another the kiss of peace and went out with one heart 
and love to do His work. In this way they showed themselves 
true children of their noble mother. 

That mother, St. Chantal, came again to Alonne at that time, 
justly concluding that charity called upon her to minister to her 
daughter as well as to the rest of the world. She was in truth 
much needed, for Francoise was alone, felt deeply the loss of the 
little son whom his father had never seen, and was surrounded on 
all sides by pestilence and death. St. Chantal, as usual, raised 
the household to new life and vigour by her presence and wonder- 
ful faith. Her words and countenance alike were full of hope 
and joy. Sometimes she would say—‘“ Let us all be glad and 
resigned under the good hand of God.” Sometimes—“ How 
poor is this life; how vain are all its hopes!” To whoever 
was with her she suggested some good thought, full of, solid 
consolation and refreshment, and when she left Alonne she 
seemed to leave behind her a store of counsel and encourage- 
ment to sustain its inmates for a long time. Jacqueline de 
Chaugy accompanied Madame de Chantal to Annecy, and thus 
laid the foundation of her future life. 

There was still a long year of anxious suspense before 
Francoise, for Cardinal Richelieu still protracted the war, and 
from Languedoc and Dauphiné the army crossed the Alps in a 
rigorous winter and invested Susa, which was finally taken and 
retained for some time by the French King. In 1629 peace was 
made with the Huguenot faction, and Louis XIII. entered Nimes 
in triumph. M. de Toulonjon, who now commanded a regiment 
of guards, accompanied him, and after two years’ absence and 
almost innumerable perils and escapes, returned to Alonne and 
saw his wife once more. And thus, for a little while, for four 
short months, Francoise enjoyed almost unalloyed rest. 


» 
E. B 


Gn the Black Forest. 


From Aix we went a pilgrimage in search of quiet, a pleasant 
climate, and the freedom which it is impossible to secure at much 
frequented watering-places. We found all these advantages com- 
bined at Oberweiler, a village in the Black Forest not very far 
from the little town of Mulheim. The village is very small, too 
small to have a church of its own, though it contains three or four 
inns and several very pretty cottages let as lodgings. The 
principal hotel is kept by three sisters, admirable women, who do 
all in their power to make their guests feel themselves at home. 
The fable a’héte was plentifully supplied ; the cookery excellent. 
We usually had soups, sometimes fish, always two dishes of meat, 
two entres, poultry and pudding, fruit and cakes. For this meal, 
exclusive of wine, the modest price of one franc was charged. 
‘The wine, markgriifller, was all that could be desired, very much 
resembling the finer qualities of hock, costing about eightpence a 
bottle. Altogether the charges for breakfast, dinner and tea, with 
a very good bedroom, did not amount to more than three and a 
half to four francs a day for each person. It would be impossible 
to be better or more comfortably lodged, and a visitor to 
Oberweiler would hardly be a couple of days in the village before 
beginning to imagine that he must have lived there all his life, 
and that all the villagers were old friends. Out of the world 
though it lies, the place is rising by degrees in importance. A few 
days after we arrived there a post-office was established, and very 
soon afterwards we saw the newly-appointed postmaster, a hale, 
portly personage, who was evidently considered an authority in the 
village, and in virtue of his office an important government 
official worthy of all respect and reverence, superintending with 
great interest the putting up of a large board by the wayside, on 
which was inscribed in large letters, “‘ Post ablage, Oberweiler.” 
The divinity however “ which hedges in a king” was powerless 
to prevent us being witnesses to a display of ignorance of a most 
glaring character on the part of the postmaster and his wife. 
Instead of being able to give any information as to the proper 
postage for letters to different places, they had to receive instruc- 
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tion from us, and the frequent references they used to make to 


‘the postal directory placed beside them always appeared to throw 


them into a state of complete bewilderment. Nor was the worthy 
official very particular as to the place where he deposited the 
contents of the post-bag. Late one evening when we went to 
inquire for letters, his wife invited us upstairs, and preceding us 
candle in hand, ushered us into her bedroom, where she carefully 
examined first a box and next a table-drawer, but without success. 
Then turning to her maid she had a consultation with her as to 
where the good man could possibly have bestowed the letters, 
and after a puzzling search she at last discovered that he had 
placed them in her linen-press, where they were snugly reposing 
upon the table-cloths, sheets, &c., of which a German housewife 
has always such a large store. 

But our postmaster going to church on Sunday! that was a 
sight to behold, dressed as he was from top to toe in a superfine 
black suit of clothes, with his prayer-book in his hand, and his 
hat placed firmly on his head, speaking a gracious word and 
vouchsafing a condescending recognition to his neighbours as he 
passed through the village. His wife was a capital specimen of a 
German peasant, and very well she looked in her Sunday attire ; 
her head-dress of black silk ribbon with its enormous bows, 
standing out a foot or more on either side of her face; her hair 
plaited behind and fastened with ribbon, the long ends of which 
reached to the ground ; her neat black silk handkerchief folded 
across her breast, her black silk apron and her soft grey stuff 
gown. ‘This is the usual costume of the women, and a very neat 
and becoming one it is. The young girls are generally speaking 
very pretty, often handsome, with good figures, and not a little of 
dignity in their walk. The old women are, however, most 
uncanny in their appearance, for being accustomed from a very 
early age to gather up their hair to the top of their head and tie it 
as tight as possible, they lose it very quickly, and become bald 
before they have reached middle age, while their faces are very 
wrinkled, and their complexions bear every mark of constant 
exposure to wind and weather. There are no signs of poverty, 
however, among the villagers; nothing can be neater or more 
comfortable than their cottages, and though their food may be 
plain and coarse, it is at least abundant. Most of the peasants 
have small farms which they cultivate, and to which they pay 
great attention. The horses in particular are remarkably well 
cared for, and their sleek glossy coats would do credit to an 
Fnglish groom. Although wood is abundant in the neighbour- 
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hood, the cottages are generally built of stone, but so covered 

with vines that hardly any of the material of which they are 

constructed is visible. The cottagers are very fond of flowers, 

and cultivate them with great success, both in their gardens and: 
in the pots with which they adorn their windows. At frequent 

intervals there are fountains by the wayside, with clear water 

continually running, in which the women wash their vegetables. 

Hardly anywhere have we seen so many little streams rushing 

along by the side of the paths, or so many springs bubbling up in 

the fields. Several of them are intermittent, and very amusing it 

was to return to and to watch them, as, after a moment of silence, 

a gurgling sound was suddenly heard which became louder and ’ 
louder, until all at once the water gushed upwards into the air, to 

subside and lose itself the next moment in the ground. Some of 
the streams are of considerable width, and along the sides of them 

are often ranged bits of boards on which the women wash their 

clothes, dashing them against the wood and flinging them in and 

out of the water in a manner which it might be imagined no 

fabric, however strong, could bear. 

The valley in which Oberweiler is situated is rather a narrow 
one. On either side the long winding road hills begin to rise, the 
lower parts covered with vineyards which produce the delicious 
wine of the country, and the higher portions clothed with 
magnificent pine forests. Through these woods are cut delightful 
paths, in which every now and then a-seat is placed opposite an 
opening in the forest, and which always discloses a picturesque or 
lovely prospect; sometimes of the broad flow of the Rhine, 
backed by the Vosges mountains, sometimes of the dark and 
sombre gorge at the entrance of the Hollenthal, sometimes of the 
little village of Oberweiler, with its red-tiled cottages lying far 
beneath you, sometimes of the beautifully situated watering-place, 
Badenveiler, on the opposite heights, with the tall spire of its 
church rising from out a mass of foliage, and its ruined castle 
crowning the summit of a wooded hill. More than one of these 
paths leads to the top of the hill, whence the eye ranges over a 
vast prospect extending beyond Basle on the one side, and 
stretching over to Strasburg on the other. How little did any one 
of the party who gazed with delight and wonder at that beautiful 
plain with its rolling waves of verdure experience the faintest 
foreboding that it would so soon become the theatre of a war, 
more awful, more full of ruin and disaster, than any perhaps 
which Europe has ever witnessed ! 

Completely shut out from the world as one feels at Oberweiler, 
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a quarter of an hour’s walk up any of the pleasant field paths 
which lead to Badenveiler is all that is required to bring one 
once more into contact with society. Although as a watering- 
place it cannot compete with the more fashionable German baths, 
it has charms peculiar to itself. Nor is it wanting in any adjuncts 
necessary to a regular watering-place. Its ursaal is exceedingly 
handsome, large, and lofty, decorated with great taste, and fitted 
up with luxurious velvet-covered chairs ; adjoining is the reading- 
room, one of the pleasantest imaginable places of resort, its 
windows framed with creeping plants and flowers, and looking 
out upon the park and gardens belonging to the Grand Duke. 
At present there is no bath establishment, but in process of time 
it is intended that one should be erected; meanwhile baths of 
every description are to be found in the various hotels. The 
water is of a slightly mineral character, but it is principally on 
account of its salubrious air that Badenveiler has become a 
place of favourite resort. However, the waters, some thousands 
of years ago, were not without their celebrity. Here, as at Aix, the 
Romans, who had a genius for discovering mineral sources, have 
left visible proofs of the estimation in which they held the waters 
of Badenveiler. 

In the centre of the park behind the dursaa/, and embosomed 
in a grove of beech-trees, are the extensive and well-preserved 
remains of a Roman bath. Not even in Rome can the plan and 
disposition of the several chambers be more clearly seen, or the 
purposes to which each bath was applied. There are two large 
swimming-baths, the larger of the two being intended for men, the 
other for women. Both of them are oblong in form, and provided 
with steps by which to descend into the water. There are also 
two circular hot-air chambers, and several vapour-baths, with the 
cisterns which contained ‘the water by which they were heated. 
The furnaces are also entire and perfect. It is clear that these 
baths exactly resembled the Turkish bath of the present day, and 
it is even asserted by some persons that no description of bath 
was so commonly used by the Romans. 

The rambles which may be taken in all directions from Baden- 
veiler are very attractive, the grounds or park surrounding the 
castle being one of the most frequented of the promenades, and 
especially the terraced walk along the hillside overlooking the 
Oberweiler valley. On the brow of a little hill to the left of the 
ruined castle the most conspicuous object is the new Catholic 
church, an octagonal building of very pleasing proportions. The 
interior is exceedingly simple, with nothing tawdry or overdone in 
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the matter of decoration. The vault of the tribune has a very 
good fresco of our Lord with an angel on either side; it is 
evidently by a German artist, and is an excellent specimen of the 
modern school. Between the church and the town there is 2 
long terraced walk, commanding an extensive and beautiful view 
of the Rhine plain, always a conspicuous feature in the landscape 
of the district, but seen to peculiar advantage from this point. 
One day, as we came suddenly in sight of it, we were very much 
impressed by the scene which met our eyes. Over our heads the 
sky was perfectly clear, and in the foreground the sun was shining 
upon the silver line of the river. Masses of clouds of a dark 
brown colour swept over the plain, concealing the mountains 


from view, and hanging like a dense curtain of smoke betwixt us 


and them. From the lower portion of these clouds, which almost 
touched the ground, there flashed at -intervals a lurid light, 
obscured the next moments by heavy rolling mists. Simul- 
taneously we exclaimed — “Who would not imagine that a 
terrible battle was taking place, and that those dark lowering 
clouds were the mingled dust and smoke concealing from us the 
army engaged in the fight?” ‘‘Adsit omen!” should we not have 


-cried out if we had known then what the future was soon to bring 


forth—that in little less than a month from that time the plain 
beneath us would become the meeting-place of contending forces, 


.and that the clouds on which we were gazing with admiration, 


not entirely unmixed with awe, were but a foreshadowing of the 
terrible scene which, in the quickly coming time, would present 
itself to the eyes of whoever might be standing on the heights of 
the Black Forest. 

On Friday morning, the 15th of July, we went to the ursaa/ 
at Badenveiler to read the newspapers, our apprehensions having 
been greatly excited by the tidings which, for several days pre- 
viously, had been received from France and Prussia. But on that 
day all the papers—German, French, and English—had articles 


couched in the most hopeful tone; the threatening cloud which had 


so suddenly risen upon the horizon seemed to have been as 
suddenly dissipated, and a continuance of peace appeared to be 


almost certain. So we left the reading-room with lightened hearts, 


relieved from all our anxieties. At the primitive hour of twelve 
we assembled for dinner, but scarcely had we placed ourselves at 
the table before a messenger entered the room with a telegram, 
which he handed to a Prussian General who was amongst the 
guests. To our consternation he told us that the telegram was to 
summon him to head-quarters, for that war had been declared by 
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France against Prussia. A few moments later another telegram 
arrived for a young officer at our table, requiring him at once to 
rejoin his regiment. Thus the sad tidings reached us in our 
obscure little village an hour before the French ministry made the 
announcement to the Senate, and two hours before the people of 
Paris had become generally aware of what had taken place. As 
may naturally be imagined, the excitement at our table was very 
great. The majority of those assembled round it consisted of 
French families—ladies with their children, who had come to- 
Oberweiler from Miilhausen and other places for change of air. 
Some days before their husbands had been to visit them, and 
from the grave expression of their countenances, and the conver- 
sation which took place amongst them, we gathered that they 
were in a state of extreme anxiety, caused by the strikes and 
other disturbances among the working classes which were just at 
that time taking place at Miilhausen. The ladies, who had been. 
looking harassed and troubled ever since their husbands had left 
them, looked far more anxious and troubled now, and began to 
talk of setting off at once for their homes. As soon as our hasty 
meal was despatched the General started on his journey, and was 
immediately followed by our young soldier. With heavy hearts 
and sad forebodings we bade them farewell, feeling the while as if 
we were parting from old friends rather than from acquaintances 
of a day. All that afternoon, during the whole night, and for 
days afterwards, carriages laden with luggage and visitors who had 
been staying at Badenveiler passed through the village on their 
way to the station at Mulheim. On Saturday we went up to 
Badenveiler. What a change had taken place in the course of so 
few hours! No longer under the shade of the trees were seated 
gaily-dressed ladies with their books or their work ; the prome- 
nades were forsaken ; no groups of merry children were playing 
on the grass, filling the air with their laughter. All was deserted 
and silent, as though a pestilence had swept over the place and 
carried off the inhabitants. Before the door of every hotel 
carriages were being loaded, and the little streets resounded 
continually with the sound of passing wheels. In the reading- 
room were groups of men talking together with knitted brows and 
serious faces, others reading the newspapers, or waiting impatiently 
the arrival of telegrams. 

On the Sunday afternoon the band, much diminished in 
numbers, played as usual, but the audience was a very small 
one, consisting of a few of the townspeople and a sprinkling of 
children. This was the last performance. No more were we to 
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‘be wakened in the early morning by sweet strains of music 
floating down into the valley; even the warbling of the birds 
seemed to have become hushed. On Monday the members of 
the band left, and the 6wners of the various stalls and bazaars 
~placed under the trees in front of the church began to pack up 
their goods, and the shopkeepers to close their shutters. One 
man, a Tyrolese, who sold gloves, was loud in his lamentations ; 
he was ruined, he said, all was over with him. ‘Tuesday morning 
early about twenty young men left*the village to join their regi- 
ments. Very painful and touching it was to see them bidding 
farewell—in how many cases must it have been their last farewell? 
—to their friends. One of the girls at the little inn, a pretty 
bright creature, whose face was always flooded with smiles, fairly 
broke down, and could not control her sobs and tears. The 
demeanour of the young men was grave and composed ; no trace 
whatever of excitement in their words or gestures, nothing about 
them which gave one the least idea that they felt they were 
setting out on a valorous errand, or that they exulted in the 
thought of fighting for Fatherland. Indeed, ever since war was 
declared we had not heard a single voice raised in favour of it. 
‘High and low, rich and poor, all agreed in deprecating it as 
utterly unnecessary ; all agreed in deploring it, and in dreading 
the consequences which would inevitably result from it. Germans 
and French were all one in opinion that it would be the most 
awful, the most terrible, and sorrowful war of modern times. 

We were amongst the last to quit Oberweiler ; the day before 
ave left all the horses belonging to the peasants and the farmers 
had been taken to be inspected, and changes had taken place in 
the village. When we first arrived we had noticed on the hill just 
behind our house a very pretty little café which had only lately 
been built by a gentleman living in a village hard by. But now 
that all visitors had left the village, the Rast Haus Café was no 
longer needed, and we saw everything belonging to it—furniture, 
glass, and earthenware—being carried away, the doors shut, and 
the wooden shutters closed until better days should dawn. The 
post-office, too, the pride of the village, and a sign of its growing 
‘importance, was closed and the direction-post removed. We had 
always remarked with pleasure the tranquillity of the village. The 
‘German peasants are very staid in their demeanour, and, unlike 
the inhabitants of Aix, exceedingly reticent of speech, so that the 
contrast between the two places had struck us rather forcibly. 
But now there seemed to reign over all the village, not the quiet 
-of content, but the stillness of hopeless depression ; the young 
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men, the flower of the little community, had gone, and had taken 
away with them the life and the cheerfulness of their homes. 

The parting from our kind hostesses at the Wildenchann was a 
sad one on both sides, though we all of us felt that it was not safe 
to remain any longer in a district which might soon be involved 
in the horrors of war. Our drive to Basle was rather exciting. 
At Badenveiler, as we were passing the principal hotel, the 
Jandlord told us he feared our driver would have some difficulty 
in crossing the frontier ; at any rate, if he were permitted to take 
us the whole way, he would not find it easy to return. A driver 
belonging to his establishment had been detained on his home- 
ward journey, and at one time had feared he should have to remain 
in Switzerland. Some distance further on we were told the same 
thing by a coachman who had been conveying a French family to 
the frontier, so that we were a little on the gui vive as to what 
might be in store for us. The apprehensions which the information 
we had received tended to excite did not, however, prevent us. 
from enjoying our drive through a tract of country rich in beauty 
and picturesque features. The valleys through which we passed 
were yellow with corn-fields ripe for the harvest, but where were 
the reapers? We hardly saw any men at work ; women seemed 
to be doing everything — mowing the grass, cutting the corn, 
working in the potatoe-fields ; here and there a solitary labourer 
was loading a cart, but that was an exception to the general rule. 
At Kaudern, where we remained for an hour to rest the horses, we 
had some conversation with the landlord of’ the inn, a pleasant, 
intelligent man, who, like every one else with whom we had 
spoken, expressed, himself as entirely averse to the war. 
Neither Germans nor French wanted it, he said ; it would injure 
both nations equally. He laid great blame on those who had 
provoked it, and especially on Bismarck. I asked him how long 
he thought the war would last, but he only shrugged his shoulders 
and replied—‘“ Who could tell? perhaps a week, perhaps a month, 
it might be five or six, perhaps as many years.” 

After leaving Kaudern, the first sight we saw of preparation for 
war was in a military inspection of horses which was taking place 
by the roadside. The gathering was a considerable one, and, as 
before, we could not but remark the appearance of the animals, 
which betokened at once careful breeding, good food, and easy 
work. A little further on and we reached the frontier, where 
there were only half a dozen soldiers posted in addition to the 
usual number of officials. We drew up at the door of the 
custom-house, and after a few questions and answers, given and 
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returned with politeness and good-humour, we were permitted to 
proceed. In another moment we had crossed the boundary 
which separates Baden from Switzerland. But the warlike 
preparations which met our eyes as soon as we had passed into 
the neutral State were on a much larger scale than we had 
expected to see. All along the way to Basle we constantly 
passed groups of Swiss soldiers, each with the white cross upon 
a red field fastened round his arm, posted at the entrances to 
bye-lanes or on the bridges, whilst others were encamped by the 
roadsides, in the fields, and under the shade of trees, enjoying 
their a/ fresco dinner in front of some rustic cabaret. Half an houtr’s 
drive brought us to Basle. The population seemed to consist 


chiefly of soldiers, and during the three or four days we remained ° 


there numerous were the regiments we saw passing through the 
town, crossing the long wooden bridge over the Rhine and 
marching to their respective destinations. The feeling of the 
inhabitants of Basle with respect to the war was entirely the 
same as that we had heard expressed at Baden. There did not 
seem to be any leaning towards either side, and of course no 
enthusiasm. ‘Peace is the only thing that excites our enthu- 
siasm,” said a Swiss gentleman to me, and in so speaking he but 
expressed the sentiments of his countrymen. 

Basle being hardly a place, in the then state of affairs, for a 
lengthened sojourn, we went on to Lucerne. The train which 
took us thither was a very small one ; few persons appeared to be 
travelling in our direction, though the third-class passengers were 
tolerably numerous. At all the stations where we stopped soldiers 
of course were to be seen, and we noticed the regiments marching 
to Olten through the fields. During the first week of our stay at 
Lucerne, not a day passed that we did not see as many as three 
or four regiments passing through the town to the sound of 
martial music. 

Lucerne, of course, presents a very different aspect from that 
which is usual to it at this season of the year. There are but few 
tourists on the wing, and in the large hotels the number of 
servants exceeds that of the guests, the majority of whom are 
composed of Americans and Russians, who do not feel them- 
selves under any present necessity to leave the country. Vividly 
as in former years we who were in England imagined that we 
could realize the terrible events which were occuring, it is a very 
different matter to be, as we are now, comparatively near the 
scene of action, and from any of the heights which surround the 
town, to be able to see the very mountains stretching along the 
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far distant horizon, at the foot of which, even while we are 
looking towards them, some fearful scene of slaughter and 
destruction may be taking place. Cold and hard indeed must 
be the heart which does not thrill with horror, and devoid of all 
human sympathy the breast which does not overflow with emotion, 
whilst the imagination pictures to itself the fruitful plains and 
smiling valleys over which is sweeping in all its fury the raging 
storm of war. And then we think of all the sorrowful events 
which are hourly happening! Wives suddenly made widows, 
fathers deprived of their sons, young girls of their brothers and 
their betrothed ; the weddings, such as one has heard of as taking 
place in sad haste, in order that the youthful wife, if her husband 
should be wounded, may be able to go to him ; the bride and her 
friends occupied on the marriage eve in preparing bandages and 
lint,‘ instead of the wedding /rousseau. How heartrending it 
all is! 

At Ober-Ammergau the summons to the young men of the 
village to join their regiments came whilst the Passion-Spiel was 
going on. The peasant who was enacting the part of our Lord 
was one of those included in the command, and on hearing the 
summons he burst into tears on the stage, overcome by the 
thought of leaving his wife and his three young children. About 
thirty men accompanied him. ill the population of the village 
went with them part of the way, weeping, sobbing, and saying 
their prayers. Everywhere around us the same scenes are going 
on—one member suffering and all the others suffering with it. 
Ah! who would not join in the fervent prayer which is being daily 
offered up in many a church throughout the length and breadth 
of France and Germany, that God would give to Christian Princes 
a right sense of the dreadful evils that attend on such a war as 
that in which they are now engaged, and that He would grant 
them an everlasting horror of the bloodshed, the devastation and 
the ruin of so many territories, the innumerable sacrileges, and 
the eternal loss of so many thousand souls which are the dismal 
consequences of war ? 
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(In reference to Dr. Newman’s “Grammar of Assent.) 


In my last paper I was occupied in laying down certain positions 
which are necessary to a right understanding of the moral act. 
And I am anxious that the reader should see my drift, before I 
proceed further. I make a great distinction between the moral 
act, and the moral syllogism. Ordinarily speaking, a complex 
array of faculties conspire to the production of the former; the 
latter finds its place in the reason alone. But there is so intimate 
a union between the intellect and the other faculties of the soul 
by reason of the substantial simplicity of our spiritual nature, that 
they are ever acting on each other, and have a strong mutual 
influence. Such influence is more apparently felt, when, as in the 
case of moral action, there is that combination of psychical forces 
to which I. have made allusion. We are too apt to confound 
feeling with judgment, imagination with will. And we are the 
more liable to such mistake, because the will often modifies the 
judgment in practical questions ; and the imagination, passions, 
affections, tell powerfully on both will and judgment. Yet, though 
all this is undeniably true, it is nevertheless equally true that 
in moral action, properly so called, there is a distinct act of the 
intellect, which is forma/ly of the same nature, and subject to the 
same laws, as acts of the same intellect in other matters of what- 
soever sort. 

This being premised, I will revert to the third position with 
which I concluded my last notice. It was as follows: Vext to the 
will, ethic has for its principal object the emotions and passions, their 
due cultivation and direction, and subordination according to the 
right order. 

It is necessary to call the reader’s attention to the multiplicity of 
these desires, passions, appetites, affections, sentiments. They 
all have their legitimate place and function; but they are often in 
conflict. Dr. Whewell styles them ‘‘springs of action,” and reduces 
them to five principal heads ;—the appetites or bodily desires, 
whose objects are things ; the affections, whose objects are persons ; 
the mental desires, which tend towards abstractions ; the moral 
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sentiments, whose object is virtuous action; lastly, the reflex 
sentiments, which “ have for their objects the thoughts of other 
persons, or our own, about ourselves.”* Whether this classification 
errs by excess or defect, or perhaps both, is not to my present 
purpose. It serves at least to show us the variety of influences to- 
which the human soul is exposed. For under each of the classes 
above-named is included a variety of species. And no one of 
them operates “upon man as forces operate upon inert matter. 
They all operate through the will.”t The will is thus played 
upon by a crowd of motives, which draw it in different directions, 
and tend to impair, or even destroy, the evenness of its balance. 

One strange omission, as it seems to me, has been made by 
Dr. Whewell. He has not included the imagination in his cata- 
logue. And yet—if I except the sentiment of love or affection— 
I do not think that there is a faculty of our spiritual nature which 
exercises so potent an influence on the will as the imagination. 
There is a well-known saying which confirms what I have said : 
“Give me the making of a people’s songs, and any one may 
make its laws.” It is the national song that does the work. 
Why? It arouses, it captivates, the imagination. Nothing is too 
extravagant, when the imagination is inflamed. It is the parent of 
revolutions. It is author of unnumbered crimes. But it stimu- 
lates likewise to great and heroic deeds. How is it that it has 
such power? I should say that it is because it is a great painter. 
If there be a real good presented before the will, it can be of 
inestimable service by clothing the object of volition in brilliant 
colours. If not good, but evil, is offered for election, it may gain 
a dismal success by attiring that evil in a dress of beauty so 
alluring, as to attract the will by a well-nigh resistless impulse 
towards this phantom of its own creation. It makes the good 
beautiful ; but it also can make good appear evil, and evil good. 
Its due subordination, therefore, and orderly development, are a 
primary part of education, and, as such, hold a prominent place 
in ethical philosophy. 

My fourth position is that the great fundamental principle of 
cthic is this: Follow the right order. The actions of the brute 
creation are ordered for them by their Creator through the 
medium of those imperative instincts to which they are subjected. 
Man orders his actions by his own free-will. And an order there 
must be. For man was created for an end, and to direct his 
actions towards that end is order. All that is beside, or contrary 


* Elements of Morality, bk. i., ch. ii., pp. 10—30. 
+ Lid. 
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to that end, is disorder. I shall not stay to insist upon what is. 
self-evident. 

My fifth position is that the reason must direct the will. This 
too is sufficiently plain. For of all the springs of action, of all 
those motive forces which are continually energizing on the will, 
there is but one that has an eye, and that one is the intellect. 
The will itself, as I have had occasion to remark before, is blind. 
The passions are blind. The affections are blind. The imagina- 
tion of itself is blind. It is the intellect alone that sees. Therefore 
the intellect, or reason, can alone direct the will. 

My sixth position is that the intellect, in these real questions of 
life and moral action, is strongly influenced by the will, and by those 
spiritual—or, as I should rather call them, psychical—forces which 
are the sources of human action. By reason of the weakness of our 
reason and its present captivity to sense, which forces us to 
consider the various faculties of the soul each by itself and in its 
proper individuality, we are too prone to imagine that there is a 
distinctness of parts in our spiritual being of the same nature 
and as real, as that which subsists between the different 
members of the body. But we forget that the human soul is physi- 
cally simple and uncomposed ;—that the same spiritual substance 
which thinks, also wills, imagines, loves, is angry, is jealous, hungers, 
thirsts. And it results from that intimate oneness of being that one 
faculty exercises a strange influence upon another. There is no such 
thing as isolation in the cosmos of the soul. And, if it be true of 
the body that, when “one member suffers, all the members suffer 
with it,” how much more justly may it be said of the soul that, 
when one faculty suffers, all the faculties suffer with it, by reason 
of the absence of physical composition? If we add to this 
that, in the actual order, the intellect of man depends upon the 
external, and more particularly and directly upon the internal senses, 
for its first raw material of thought, it will require little pains to 
convince the reader of this my sixth position. For, as the passions 
and affections are moved by, and feed on, the supplies of the 
senses, while the imagination floats over all as a sort of ignis fatuus, 
these faculties occupy a middle place between the senses and the 
intellect. They are, as it were, so many lenses, through which 
the latter looks out upon its object. As they shift place, or are 
changed, the object contracts or is magnified, while the imagina- 
tion gives to them at times the phantasmagoric shapes of the 
kaleidoscope. Such a result is not so evident in abstract and 
scientific research; and the more abstract the inquiry, the more 
remote is the danger. ‘The reason is that in such subject-matter 
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the reason is less dependent on sensible phantasms. But in 
concrete matter the danger is imminent and constant; and the 
nearer these subjects come home to self, and impinge upon matters 
of self-interest, so much the more pressing becomes the difficulty. 
Not only so, but the will itself has a great power over the action 
of the intellect. As a fact, there is a strange interchange of rule 
between these two faculties. For, though it is undoubted that the 
reason, as being the eye of the soul, must direct the will; yet on 
the other hand the will, already guided by, now in turn directs 
the energizing intellect, and gives to it a merit of which itself is 
incapable. But the will may, in this its compulsive action, do 
evil as well as good. It may, for instance, close the eye of the 
intellect to the moral law; and there results what theologians call 
ignorantia affectata, Or it may compel the intellect to assent to 
an object devoid of evidence; prejudice is the plain result. Or it 
may induce it to a similar adhesion in spite of contrary evidence ; 
whence ensues false opinion. In these and many other ways the 
reason, most especially in moral questions, is liable to the undue 
influence of these various faculties. Education therefore, properly 
so called, must look to this. It must so train its subject that the 
intellect may be kept clear of these causes of mental ophthalmia, 
and may thus be able clearly and impartially to decide upon the 
questions which are set before it. 

My seventh position is that iv the moral order the undue 
speculation of the intellect enervates the will, 1 think that we 
have a most signal instance of this in the grandest conception 
which even Shakespeare has bequeathed to future ages. I allude 
to the character of Hamlet. That play was evidently the favourite 
of the poet himself. It was among his earliest productions,—some 
say, his very earliest drama,—and it would appear as though it were 
the last which he retouched. And in it, as I firmly believe, we 
are admitted to a sort of half-view of the poet himself, which is 
all but denied us in other of his dramatic works. Be this as it 
may, it seems to me that Hamlet’s character is given us in the 
following lines, whose bearing on my present thesis cannot escape 
the notice of the reader— 

Now whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event— 
A thought which, quarter’d, hath but one part wisdom, 
And ever three parts coward—I do not know 
Why yet I live to say, Zhis thing’s to do ; 
Sith I have cause, and will, and strength, and means, 
To do ’t. 
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Taking this soliloquy as our key, I think that those scenes 

which scandalized, if my memory serves me, dear old Doctor 4 
Johnson, will be found to be in perfect keeping with the unity of 
the play, and speakingly illustrative of Hamlet’s character. The 
soliloquy, when he sees his uncle at his priedieu, easily explains 
itself, as being an unreal excuse for inaction dressed in the would- 
be garb of savage vindictiveness. And the closing scene gives the 
last and most exquisite finish to his portrait ; since, when he is at 
last driven to action, it is not by direction of calm reason, but 

under the sudden impulse of a.master passion. He would have, | 
done nothing, if he had been left alone with his philosophical 
scruples. The whole tragedy illustrates that on which I am at 

present insisting, viz., that an over-cultivated and refined intellect , 
has a tendency to paralyze the will. The melancholy Jaques is l 
most at home in the solitude of a forest. Henry VI. was no 
match for the Earl of Warwick. Archimedes works out his 
problem while Syracuse is being taken by assault; and Archi- 
medes and his problem are brought to their conclusion by the 
reckless sword of the Roman. ‘This imbecility of the will under 
the pressure of an over-cultivated intellect is more conspicuous 
within the sphere of moral action. A sort of mental scrupulousness 
is superinduced, which inoculates the will with its own indecision, 
and generates a moral inactivity. And, when the will is thus 
enervated, its due action is impeded, and it more easily falls a 
prey to some momentary passion. 

My eighth position is that she majority of men need extraneous 
help in their moral formation. ‘Till the passions and affections are. 
rightly subordinated, the imagination restrained and tamed down 
to the service of the reason; till the reason is either independent 
of the will, or directed by it in the right order; till the will is habitu- 
ated to a normal activity of action ; till, in a word, the eye of the 
intellect is quite clear from the films of prejudice and self-regard, 
it cannot see clear, and therefore cannot be a safe guide. But this 
is not the work of a day. It requires patient labour, and the 
acquisition of confirmed moral habits. Such an excellence is not 
even the property of those who on the whole preserve them- 
selves from the excesses of passion (éyxpars?;), though these may 
partially possess it. In its fulness it is the exclusive property of 
him who is altogether free from such aberrations, and is secure in 
his liberty—the cwgpav of Aristotle. He it is then who has what 
-the great philosopher calls the ‘‘eye of practical experience.” The 
film has been removed from his sight ; that film which clouds the 
vision of the many. He is not inventor or dreamer, but seer. He 
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{ 
| sees truths which are in great measure hidden from the multitude 
} by reason of their corrupt condition. He is thus eminently fitted 
t to become the interpreter of truth to men. For this office he is 
destined by the provision of nature. And accordingly he is 
accoutred for his work. For his purity of virtue shines round 
him like a light from heaven. The beautiful and attractive are the 
appanage of goodness; and these draw all hearts of real desire 
towards him. All confide in his judgment, because he is, and 
lives, his own doctrine. In him the noble and the pleasurable, 


» 3 fact and duty, the of/atum and optandum, are one. Such is the 
teaching of the philosopher, which I will present to the reader, as 
it is freely translated for us by Hooker. “It is therefore the voice 

both of God and nature, not of learning only, that, especially in 
| matters of action and policy, the sentences and judgments of men 

experienced, aged, and wise—yea, though they speak without any 
; proof or demonstration—are no less to be hearkened unto than as 
being demonstrations in themselves, because such men’s long 
observation is an eye wherewith they presently and plainly behold 
those principles which sway over all actions. That which showeth 
them to be wise is the gathering of principles out of their own 
particular experiments. And the framing of our particular experi- 
— ments according to the rule of their principles shall make us such 
i a .as they are.”* And in another place Aristotle says with yet 
3 bolder emphasis—‘ And perhaps the good man is most distin- 
; guished in that he sees the truth in each and every circumstance, 
oS and is, as it were, their rule and measure.”¢+ Such is Aristotle’s 
: doctrine on the necessity and advantage of the personal influence 
: f of the greatly good in the direction of moral action. And I need 
: only refer to my first notice of the Grammar of Assent in proof of 
: the assertion that Dr. Newman adopts to the letter this important 
: teaching of the Greek philosopher. 

My ninth and last position will embrace ‘wo corollaries 
deducible from what has gone before. The first is this ; iz mora/, 
deflection of the will is incomparably more serious than defection of 
the reason. Right and wrong essentially belong to the action of 


' ? * Ecclesiastical Polity, bk. v., ch. 7. The passage of Aristotle, which Hooker 
embodies, is as follows :—wore xpostyew raw sumeipwy 
Dpovimav qrrov ray amodsizewy dice 
yap rb tyew én Cuma, rag apydes (aliter, 
(Eth. Nic., vi., 12). 
t xcs diadépss TAsTorov 6 omovdaing ev 
worep xal wérpov airav wy (Eth. Nic., iii., 6). See also x., 5, 6, 
where he says—xa/ rimia nal orovdalw romira 
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the will ; truth and error to that of the intellect. “As the object 
of reason,” Dr. Whewell justly remarks, “is to determine what is 
true, so the object of conscience is to determine what is right.”* 
Not that the right, considered absolutely and in itself, can ever be 
separated from the true ; but it can be, and often is, in the course 
-of individual action. A man may judge that to be a duty under 
certain circumstances which is really a sin; and, as long as he 
holds such an opinion wndoubtingly, he is bound to act upon it. 
There is such a thing, thank God, as ivvincible ignorance. And 
in such cases the judgment is false, but the action good ; and, in 
certain cases, it may be meritorious. There are indeed other 
forms of ignorance, which theologians call crass, or again affected 
ignorance, which are culpable. But why? Because the will has 
had something to say to them. Yet even here, though there may 
be a distinct sin for the reason alleged in the ignorance itself, 
yet such ignorance may sometimes diminish the guilt of the 
consequent action; though it is also true that it may in certain 
cases augment the guilt. In all these instances however the 
measure of guilt is the greater or less action of the will; for 
without the will there is no possibility of sin. On the other hand 
a deflection of the will is always a wrong, always accompanied 
with guilt in the case of one who is accountable for his actions. 
Hence St. Paul teaches a truth which finds an echo in the 
universal assent of mankind, where he says, Ome, guod non est ex 


fide, peccatum est—* All that does not proceed from an undoubting 


conscience, is sin.”+ For this is the explanation of the Apostle’s 
words which is commonly given by Catholic commentators. 
We are not allowed to act till we have made up our minds one 
way or the other; in other words, we must not act with a 
doubtful conscience. For here the will would be at fault, and 
would therefore do wrong. 

The other corollary is this: moral (which of course includes 
religious) teaching requires a certain preparation or disposition of heart. 
Dr. Newman distinctly indorses this proposition in many places with 
the weight of his acknowledged authority. I will content myself 
with one passage in which he writes as follows: ‘‘No inquiry 
comes to good which is not conducted under a deep sense of 
responsibility, and of the issues depending upon its determination. 
Even the ordinary matters of life are an exercise of conscientious- 
ness ; and, where conscience is, fear must be.”{ The truth of this 


* Elements of Morality, bk. iii., ch. xiv., n. 368, vol. i., p. 238. 
+ Rom. xiv. 23. 
+ Ch. x., sec. ii., n. 3, p. 421. See the whole of this beautiful subsection. 
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corollary is so essentially connected with my preceding positions, 
that I may well spare myself the labour, and my readers the 
useless study, of an elaborate proof. 

Thus far, as I hope and believe, all that has been advanced is 
in harmony with Dr. Newman’s theory. I may have delayed too 
long on these positions; if so, the reader will excuse me for 
resting awhile within the limits of a field of thought where I feel 
I am following, however feebly, in the footsteps of that great 
author, against whose theory I have ventured to bring my diffi- 
culties. I love to have him for my leader; and nothing but the 
sacred interests of truth could ever embolden me to gainsay a 
word that falls from his pen. And, now that I am about to repeat 
my main difficulty to his philosophical system as viewed par- 
ticularly in its relation to the subject-matter of Ethic, where it 
has so much to say for itself, I have taken great pains to clear my 
way, and to provide an answer ex concessis to arguments which 
may be brought forward in order to weaken or destroy the force 
of my difficulty. Let me say then at once that I see no reason 
even in the sphere of moral to admit any necessity for an 
“illative sense;’ and failing the necessity, I demur, with all 
diffidence, to the probability of its existence. 

I have already set down in my preliminary propositions, that 
the intellect must guide the will in moral action. And I do not 
think that the statement admits of doubt. But the question 
remains whether the two faculties to which I have so often 
referred—to wit, the understanding and reason—are sufficient for 
the work ; or whether we must supplement them by the introduc- 
tion of another faculty. I hold most firmly that the former are 
sufficiently capable ; and I have therefore a difficulty in admitting 
a new force which is not wanted. I must not outrun my limits, 
and shall therefore strive to be as concise as possible. If the 
reader will refer to my second notice, he will find a paradigm of 
the moral syllogism, to which I invite his attention. There are 
but few—and assuredly Aristotle is not among the number— 
who deny that there are certain eternal, immutable principles 
of right and human conduct, which may be called the dignities-— 
‘*axioms ”—or principal pillars of ethical philosophy ; and which 
have been recognized as such by men of every age and country. 
And, as regards those few, I cannot understand what has 
been the basis of their scepticism. Zhat we must observe the 
right order, which is the foundation-stone of moral; that we 
must avoid what is wrong, and do what is right; that we are 


responsible for what we do; that children are under an obligation 
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to their parents; that murder, understood as such, is a crime— 
these principles, and many others like them, are so evident 
that some persons have been inclined to consider them 
innate ideas. These the understanding (wis xadédrov) can 
intue; and when it is habituated to such intuition, a habit is 
formed. This habit has received the name of synderesis. But 
the understanding concerns itself not only with such universals as 
those to which I have just referred, it embraces also the con- 
clusion of the speculative, or major of the practical, moral 
syllogism. It contemplates the immediate end. On the conscious 
recognition of this latter the reason energizes, searching out the 
most convenient means for the attainment of that end. It supplies 
us therefore, in a certain sense, with the minor premiss. It 
deliberates about it. And the reason directed to this special 
subject-matter is called ovAsvers, or deliberation. The under- 
standing thereupon intues the conclusion; and there remains 
nothing but the desire of the will to carry out the conclusion into 
act. I can see nothing throughout the whole process, which is 
above the power of these two faculties conjointly. 

But a difficulty may be raised. The description just given of 
the moral syllogism proves with sufficient clearness that it cannot 
boast of the sharp accuracy of a demonstration. Can the same 
faculties deal with truths which are comparatively so loose and 
variable in the concrete ? The understanding forms an immediate 
judgment in presence of its object; the reason forms a mediate 
and illative judgment. But in moral questions it would seem as 
though there were something more, which these faculties cannot 
reach. Why not then admit an illative sense, which may be 
appropriated to these concrete objects of thought? I answer that 
the form in the moral is looser than that which rules the scientific 
syllogism. And it would be most strange if it were not so. But 
this arises from the nature of the subject-matter. The object of 
the moral syllogism is not speculative truth, but truth of action or 
duty. 

It will render the solution more clear, if I set before the 
reader a sort of summary of the process of the moral act. I 
presuppose* a desire or wish of the soul to do its duty, and 
which by its very nature is directed to the end. The under- 
standing thus directed by the will intues the moral principle. 
The habit of such intuition is, as I have said before, synderesis. 
The reason, proceeding from this starting-point, ranges the minor 
term under the universal; and the intues the 

* This desire is called by Aristotle sometimes opeEis, sometimes Sob?.nors. 
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conclusion. This I call the sy/ogism of conscience. I will give an 
instance of what I mean in the syllogistic form— 


It is my bounden duty to relieve persons in extreme distress. 
But this person is in extreme distress. 
Therefore it is my bounden duty to relieve him. 


The conclusion comes home to me with the authority of a law. 
It sets before me the end which I am obliged to aim at, if (which 
is supposed) it lays in my power. But the work of the intellect is 
not yet half done. There are a thousand ways by which I may 
relieve the poor man in his necessity. I may give him bread, or 
meat, or brandy. I may clothe him. I may procure him a 
night’s lodging. I may lend, or I may give him money. I have 
need of a second syllogism, which may be called the syllogism of 
ways and means, or the syllogism of action. And, to continue my 
previous illustration, it will take some such form as this— 


As it is my bounden duty to relieve Mr. A., I will do so in the most fitting way. 
But such and such a mode of charity is the most fitting way. 
Therefore I will relieve him in that way. 


It is with this second syllogism that the habit of gpévqes, or 
prudence, is specially concerned, though it is by no means 
excluded from the former. The reason is that prudence, as 
Aristotle * remarks, is essentially deliberative; and deliberation 
for the most part concerns itself with the means, not with the 
end.t And this requires a sort of practical acuteness (dewérns), 
which is very nearly akin with common sense. It differs from 
the latter in the predominance of the moral element. 

Now, if we look at the one syllogism or the other, it is plain 
that the objects zz themselves have an evidence proportionate to 
their nature ; and that such evidence is clearly cognizable by the 
human intellect in its normal condition. The great principles of 
moral are so luminous that certain philosophers have been 
tempted to suppose them planted in the soul from the commence- 
ment, as has been said before. And I am inclined to claim a like 
luminousness for these lower universals which go to form the 
natural law, and which are an echo of the eternal law of God, or 
of His own unchanging sanctity. Yet these are the majors in the 
syllogism of conscience, which determine the proximate end of 
human action. I know that there are often difficulties even here. 


* Eth. vie 
+ Bovrsudusda du wep) raw raw rad 
(Eth. Nie., iti. 5). 
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For laws may seem to clash; duties, mutually exclusive, may 
marshal themselves in hostile array, each claiming rule over our 
conscience. If this were not the case, we should be saved from 
casuistry. But then it must be remembered that the end of 
ethic is not knowledge but action. And we can but make up 
our mind according to the light that is in us. If we act thus, we 
may err, but we cannot sin. Nor do I see that we should be 
bettered, if we are to be supplied with an illative sense. For, if 
there be evidence, the understanding and reason are amply 
sufficient for the task ; if there be not, a blind instinct will never 
be able to rescue us from the dilemma, or safely to direct the will. 
Besides a remedy is already provided. For, if there is no intrinsic 
evidence to guide us, we can procure extrinsic. We can be 
guided by authority. We can put our case before those who are 
versed in such questions of conscience, and borrow their light to 
lighten our darkness. But this is certain, that we cannot lay the 
blame on logic or the syllogistic form. If the matter is of itself 
implex, a hundred new faculties in the natural order would never 
make it clear to us. And I suppose that such difficulties have 
been allowed in the good providence of God as part of our 
probation. If it were all plain sailing, our merit would be 
considerably diminished. 

But what has to be said to the second syllogism? Here 
at all events there is obscurity enough, and sufficient room 
for doubt and perplexity. I am quite free to own it. But I do 
not think that we should be better off with an illative sense. At 
least I do not see at present how we should be. And I have 
something to say about this frequent state of doubt and per- 
plexity. In the first place it very often happens that in such 
intricate deliberations not only the question of truth, but even the 
question of right (which is the direct object of the understanding 
and reason in moral), entirely disappears. There is no law in 
such cases, which suggests one means more than another for the 
attainment of the end. Or, if there be, the suggestion of that law 
has no obligation (under the hypothesis that we do not exact a 
moral optimism), unless a rejection of such particular means 
would necessarily involve an amission of the end. In the case 
already given, I can give the poor man food, or clothing, money 
as loan or gift ; and, whichever I choose, I am still obeying the 
law of charity. My intellect in these circumstances is called 
upon to determine the wisest and safest course ; and that it can 
do by a practical syllogism, which is not difficult of construction. 
Where a question of truth or duty is involved, either there is 
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evidence or there is not. If there be evidence, the intellect, if 
left to itself, will not fail; if there be no evidence—and evidence 
for me—I am not bound to act in one way rather than another. 
I am ina state of invincible ignorance, and am free to act as J 
please. Lastly, where intrinsic evidence fails, a man can have 
extrinsic evidence, and is safe in yielding to its direction. 

But it may be urged again that I have assumed the intrinsic 
evidence of the major premiss, or practical principle, in the 
syllogism of conscience; whereas all the facts are against me. 
Thus—to take an example—the Padean Indians, according to 
Herodotus,* fed on the old and sick on principle. To the 


‘Persians this would have been an abomination. The Callatian 


Indians, as the same author informs us,t considered it an act of 


filial piety to eat their aged parents ; but, when asked by Darius 
whether they would adopt the Persian fashion and burn them at 
the funeral pile, they bade him hold his peace, horrified at his 
profanity. Among the Spartans a furtive cunningness anc 
dexterity was rewarded by the State, which in other countries 
would merit the punishment of transportation. Such facts as 
these induced the old Greek historian to adopt as his own the 
apophthegm of Pindar, and to assert that “custom is the universal 
king.”{ What is to be said to this difficulty? Well, my answer 
is two-fold. First I observe with Sir James Macintosh that people 
may differ as much as they please upon what is right or wrong ; 
they all nevertheless agree that there is something right and 
something wrong.§ This however does not altoyether meet the 
question. I add then that—setting aside the dcctrine of man’s 
fall, which would explain a great deal, but which I am precluded 
by the nature of my inquiry from introducing—we have forgotten 
the influence that the will has over the intellect in moral matters, 
and the influence again which passion, affection, prejudice, evil 
education, custom, have in such subjects over both. By means 
of these and similar causes the perception of right and wrong 
has been blunted, often choked. Still more often is it liable to be 
misdirected. And the great aim of true education must be to 


* 99. 

+ iii., 35. 

4 3 ~ 7 

§ ‘* As each man’s reason may err, and thus lead him to false opinion, s 
each man’s conscience may err, and lead him to a false moral standard. As 
false opinion does not disprove the reality of truth, so the false standards of 
men do not disprove the reality of a Supreme Ruler of human action” (Dr. 
Whewell, Biements of Morality, bk. iii., ch. xiv., n. 368). 
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strengthen the principle of law, and then to direct it in a right 
channel. These varieties therefore of popular or national judg- 
ment, however extensive, prove nothing against the objective 
evidence and certitude of: moral principles, or against the possi- 
bility of their subjective evidence and certainty as reflected in the 
individual conscience, when left free to its unbiassed determi- 
nation, and in its right balance. When these are wanting, no 
introduction of a new faculty would remedy the disaster. 

To sum up then. If I am right, Dr. Newman sees an especial 
necessity for the introduction of “the illative sense” within the 
sphere of what he considers the real and concrete. I have 
examined in this notice the two principal divisions into which the 
subject-matter separates itself. In the one common sense is the 
guiding intellectual habit; in the other conscience and prudence. 
But common sense, conscience, and prudence, are habits of one 
and the same intellect. The understanding and reason are 
thoroughly competent to discharge their office: when they are 
not, it is no fault of these faculties. The difficulty is inherent in 
the subject-matter, and no additional faculty in the natural order 
—least of all a sort of blind instinct—would have any power to 
diminish it. : 

For these reasons I am loth to admit the existence of this new 
faculty. And my unwillingness is increased, because, as I under- 
stand it, the admission would involve the loss of certainty, would 
render evidence comparatively useless, would make man the 
supreme law of his own actions, and would therefore tend to 
make morality purely subjective. If I am wrong, much of my 
disinclination will vanish. The grave authority of the writer, from 
which I cannot and would not free myself, leads me to believe 
that I must be. All who know him at all, retain an inappre- 
ciable respect for his elevation of moral principle and _ his 
pre-eminent reality, and no one doubts his genius. Still, I do 
not see my way. Intrinsic and extrinsic evidence are at war. 

T. H. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 
BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 


IT is time that I should say a few words about our friend Gerald 
Merton and his chances of the living of Shotterton, about to become 
vacant, as my readers know, by the resignation of Mr. Wychwood. 
The news of this resignation made a considerable stir in the quiet 
regions of the Common Room in College. It was quite 
unexpected, and gave rise to many and various surmises as to the 
motives which had prompted it. The Head of the College, an old 
friend of Mr. Wychwood’s, wrote to him to express his grave concern, 
and to urge him to reconsider the step, if it were not too late. But the 
plea of ill-health was one which he could not easily answer, though he 
was much surprised at its being put forward. Mr. Wychwood was far 
better able to discharge his duties at Shotterton than the Head himself 
at the large College living which formed an appanage to his office, 
and, as a matter of fact, the former was not considered a very 
confirmed invalid. 

The Head lost no time in seeing to his successor, much as he 
deplored the vacancy. He wrote at once a formal letter announcing 
the fact to the dilettante Fellow in Italy already mentioned, but he 
made quite sure of a refusal, and, indeed, would have thought twice 
before really placing the living in such hands. Happily, after a very 
short delay, the gentleman in question wrote from his apartments in 
Chiatamone that, “at the present very interesting crisis in the progress 
of Italian liberty,” he could not think of being absent from what seemed 
likely soon to be the field of great movements. This answer did not 
arrive, of course, till after an interval of a fortnight, but it was taken 
for granted, and the offer passed to the next in order among the 
Fellows. This was Mr. Jackson, the dean, whom I have already 
mentioned as destined, by common opinion, to succeed to the 
Headship of the College in the course of a few years. Jackson, a 
shrewd, judicious man, had a real hankering after country life, and 
such pleasant retirement as was offered him at Shotterton, but he was 
not without ambition. He took great interest in the College and had 
plans of his own which he longed to have the opportunity of putting 
into execution. Besides, to give him full credit, he did not feel 
himself very fit to deal with the responsibility of the care of the souls 
of an agricultural population. So he “ consulted his friends,” and then 
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told the Head that they advised him to remain in Oxford. “It would 
be a serious and perhaps an irreparable loss to this College if you 
were to do otherwise,” said the good old man on receiving this com- 
munication. “I must now offer it to Mr. Cumberland, I suppose. 
But I hope he wont take it... He’s not very fit for a country living.” 

“To say the truth, sir,’ said Jackson, “I think our system of 
appointments radically wrong. We shall hear of it some day, and it 
will have to be given up. It’s only a chance that saves us from the 
misery of having to give a living to a man like Claxman at Naples, and 
now we may have to present Shotterton to a good fellow enough, as 
Cumberland is in his way, but who’s three parts blind and three parts 
deaf.” 

“Let us hope he wont take it, Mr. Jackson. After all, the College 
has a discretion in the matter, though it might seem hard to pass over 
a man of so good a character as Mr. Cumberland. No one has ever 
complained of his opinions, either. Perhaps I may be able to give 
him a hint if he consults me, or lets me offer advice. Mr. Merton is 
the proper man, though he would be a great loss to us.” 

The case was quite as bad as Jackson had stated it. Cumberland, 
very blind and very deaf, a born book-worm, brusque and gauche in 
his manners in society, positive, irascible, and opinionated, was, with 
all his cleverness and industry, almost as unfit for the cure of Shotter- 
ton as the elegant Garibaldian connoisseur at Chiatamone. He had 
a sort of career opened to him at Oxford, where his real learning was 
appreciated, and where he could pursue his course without coming 
into violent contact with any one except his scout and a few literary 
opponents, whom he dealt with in print in a manner which reminded 
some people of the Phalaris controversy. Moreover, to his classical 
knowledge he added great erudition in one or two lines in which he 
had no rival. Every one knows the great interest which, by some 
secret instinct, some Anglicans take in the Samaritans, and, again, in 
the Talmud literature, and it had lately come into the head of a 
certain rich old gentleman to found a Professorship of Samaritan and 
Rabbinical literature. Cumberland was supposed to be the one man 
fit for the new post, and his friends looked forward to seeing him 
elected to it as soon as the arrangements for the foundation had been 
completed. Altogether, it seemed very unlikely that, if he knew his 
own interests, he would interfere with our friend Gerald’s designs 
upon Shotterton, any more than with his wishes as to Miss Amy 
Wychwood. 

However, there was an unreckoned influence at work which 
threatened to upset our friend’s calculations. Cumberland had an 
only sister, some years younger than himself, who had been married 
to a clergyman at nineteen and left a widow at twenty-one, without 
any children. This had happened two years before the time of which 
I am writing. She had gone back to live with her mother after her 
husband’s death, but Mrs. Cumberland herself had died within the 
year. Phoebe Lampetras was thus without a home, and she had 
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taken up her residence, for the sake of being near her brother, in one 
of the new rows of houses which have sprung up on the Cowley side 
of Oxford. Somehow, she was uncomfortable, and longed for a more 
pleasant home. An old maiden cousin lived with her, but it was very 
dull. Phoebe had always had people to manage. She had managed 
her father and mother and brother in the days of her girlhood ; she 
had managed her husband and his parish in the short period of her 
married life ; she had managed her widowed mother as long as she 
lived, and now she had no body to manage except her submissive 
companion and a couple of servants. There was hardly enough work 
to keep her hand in. She felt like Napoleon at Elba, or like some 
great public administrator who is shut out of office by the unpopularity 
of his party, and takes to writing religious novels or translating the 
Byzantine historians by way of having something to do. Phoebe had 
great influence over her brother, and loved him as much as she loved 
any one in the world but herself. She was very clever, and she did 
her managing very well on the whole, and was intensely fond of the 
sort of dominion which she had been accustomed to exercise over all 
around her. Her greatest disappointment in life was that she had had 
no children. If her husband had but left her one or two little 
Lampetras’s to take care of ! As soon as she heard of the vacancy 
at Shotterton she conceived a burning ambition to reign there as 
queen. She was nobody at Oxford, and she would be a very con- 
siderable personage as her brother’s companion in his living. She 
was in no particular hurry to marry again, and her brother’s 
acquaintances at the University did not please her. Ladies in her 
position seemed to her rather zwcomprises at Oxford. If Robert 
had been the Head of a House, or a Canon, perhaps it might have 
been different. So—I fear without much thought for his real 
advantage, and without any thought at all for the advantage of the 
good folk of Shotterton, the subjects of the kingdom which she was 
determined to annex—she set herself to work to persuade her brother 
to accept the living if it should be offered to him. She began by 
assuming that his refusing it was out of the question. 

“The living is eight hundred a year, you know,” she said, “and I 
have seven hundred of my own. You have your own fortune besides. 
We shall have not much less than two thousand a year between 
us, and that will do for everything in abundance. You can spend 
a good deal on books, and form whatever library you want, and 
you can pay a good working curate besides. I can manage the 
schools and charities for you. Dear Owen used to say that I was 
as good as a curate and a half. We shall be as happy as the day is 
long.” 

“Well but, Phoebe, I never visited a sick person in my life, and I 
should not know what to say if I did. I don’t know how I should 
manage to ask the poor people how their souls were, and I could not 
hear their answers if I did.” 

“Oh, Robert, I and the curate would do the visiting part for the 
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poor and the sick too. You might come in now and then and give 
them money or coal-tickets.” 

“Then I should have to preach, and I don’t like that at all.” 

“To be sure you would have to preach, and good solid learning you 
would give them, just a little popularized. I used to help Owen some- 
times ; he read his sermons to me, and I used to make him alter what 
I didn’t understand. I hope you would publish your sermons, too. 
There’s so much need of good learned Protestant theology, and you 
know there’s a nest of Papists close to Shotterton. Depend upon it, 
the priests want a man like you to refute them.” 

Cumberland was an eager controversialist, and held strong opinions 
of the dryest High Church character. He had, moreover, certain 
Apocalyptic hobbies of his own. His sister made a skilful manceuvre 
when she waved the red flag of the priests in his face. 

“ Then there are farmers, and vestries, and churchwardens, and no 
one knows what besides. No, Phcebe, I think I am better where I am. 
Besides, my dear,” he added, with a timid kind of jocularity, “ you’ll 
be wanting to marry again and leave me in the lurch, or perhaps I 
shall marry myself and turn you adrift.” 

“ My dear old Bob,” she said, coming close and putting her head on 
his shoulder, “if you are ever to marry you'll certainly want me to 
manage it all for you, and see that you don’t propose to the housemaid 
instead of the young lady by mistake. There are three or four young 
ladies at Shotterton, I am told—a family of nice sisters, whom perhaps 
you might have to choose from, and it would be awkward if you were 
to say soft things first to one and then to the other during your 
courtship. You'll certainly want help under such circumstances. 
But I think, dear, we might do for one another well enough. What 
do I want but you, Bob? I should find it difficult to trust you to 
any one else, but still, if it were for your happiness, I would do my best. 
And if you ever want to get rid of me in that way, I shall settle down 
at your gate and watch your happiness. But as for me, don’t say such 
cruel things. How can I ever forget my dear dear Owen !” 

“Well, I declare, Phoebe, I thought that Stiffins was very attentive 
to you the other day at Mrs. Head’s party, and that you seemed to 
like him very much. You're quite a girl yet, Phoebe, and you ought to 
marry again.” 

“It wasn’t Mr. Stiffins, you old mole,” said Phcebe, rather confused ; 
“it was the President of St. Anne’s, his brother-in-law, and his wife was 
sitting beside me all the time. He’s old enough to be my grandfather. 
I ike old men ; I learn so much from them,” she added, demurely. 

“ Well, we'll think of it. Don’t be angry,” said Cumberland. No 
one in the College would rule him for a moment, but Phoebe had a 
way of her own which made him afraid to resist her. So when the 
Head offered the living to Cumberland he was unexpectedly met, not 
by an immediate refusal, but by a request that some few days might 
be allowed for the consideration of the question. 

Gerald Merton made rather sure of the appointment as soon as 
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Jackson informed him that he had himself refused the living. It was 
rather taken for granted among the Fellows that Cumberland was utterly 
unfit for parish work, and would scarcely think of taking preferment, 
though he might aim at a Professorship at Oxford. Gerald’s wishes 
had been running much in the direction of Shotterton ever since his 
last visit. Everything seemed ready to his hand, and he thought 
himself a lucky fellow. It was very nice to have a home of his own. 
Of course it was for his mother and sisters too. He could be useful, 
he hoped, and carry out his own ideal as to the life of a country 
parson. It would be a quiet, happy life, with a pleasant round of daily 
duties, the joy of seeing himself an instrument of good, living among 
people whom he already knew, and who respected and admired him, 
with a smiling loving home circle to enfold him with its bright and 
joyous charities. Human love in its most innocent and its tenderest 
form would be his, and his time would all be spent in doing good and 
helping on happiness. Sterner ideas about responsibility, and a 
prayerful shepherd watching over his flock as one who must give an 
account, and of the perpetual battle in which he might find himself 
engaged with the power of evil, flitted across his mind from time to 
time, but they left no very deep trace, or at least they did not frighten 
him. He had heard of country parsons who said they felt like 
people in the dark with their lanterns blown out in dealing with 
their people, but he did not understand it. He was too full of hope 
and the expectation of happiness. He thought a great deal of Amy 
at this time. She would be so helpful to all around her, so perfect 
as a clergyman’s wife, so kind and useful to the poor, so loving and 
sympathetic to himself. Day after day he found himself more in 
love with her. He pictured to himself how he would ask her to be 
his wife, and the bright ready answer she would give him. The 
only thing that perplexed him was whether, now that the change at 
the Vicarage was announced as certain, he should wait till he was 
himself appointed before speaking to her. 

The summer term was just ending, and Gerald ran up for the last 
Sunday to his mother’s home at Clapham, for the sake, as he said, of 
avoiding the lions and lionesses to whom Oxford is surrendered at the 
time of Commemoration, but mainly in order to see what his mother 
and sisters felt about his prospects. I need only relate what passed 
between him and his eldest sister, who was nearly of his own age, and 
had always been his chief confidante. 

“ Well, old man,” said Emily, abruptly, while he was talking about 
Shotterton to her as if no such person as Amy Wychwood existed, 
“and when do you mean to speak to Amy about all this ?” 

“Amy! What do you mean?” He began to blush. 

“ Come, come, old boy, we all approve of it highly. Mamma is only 
afraid that she’ll be snapped up by somebody else.” 

“T don’t see who there is to snap her up,” said Gerald, rather 
offended. 

“I’m sure that Mrs. North has her eye upon her,” said Emily. 
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“ She let me see it as plain as possible one day when I was there after 
Easter. She’s no great diplomate, Mrs. North, that’s certain. She 
made a set at Amy, and it was Willie here, and Willie there, all the 
afternoon. I thought she would never take herself off.” 

“Well, and what did Amy do?” 

“ Amy is very simple and cheerful and obliging and open,” said 
Emily ; “she might well give people the impression that she liked 
them. I know Willie had her a good deal to himself that day.” 

“Willie North! Well, I hope she may be saved from that,” said 
the disinterested Gerald. 

“Go in and win, old man,” said Emily, patting his shoulder. “Save 
her for her own sake. Sacrifice yourself to her happiness. Be heroic 
now, for once.” 

“Very heroic, indeed, to put up with such a girl as Amy!” Gerald 
drew his sister to him, and put his arm round her. “Tell me, Emmy, 
what will she say, do you think?” 

Emily paused for a moment, and Gerald was rather mortified. He 
thought he should have an answer at once. At last she spoke. “You 
ought to know best what has passed between you. I am sure she 
loves you and all of us very much, but whether it is in ¢hat way I 
can’t tell, She’s something on her mind of late, of that I’m pretty 
sure. It’s not Willie North ; I only said that to tease you. I’m not 
quite sure, Gerald, that she’s not a slight liking for—somebody at 
Shotcote. You know, old man, that we girls notice little things in 
one another that no one else would remark. But I think you can make 
her your own if you choose, and so much the better for her.” 

“ T declare I’m almost minded to write to her to-night,” said Gerald. 
“ [ll enclose it to Mr. Wychwood.” 

“Write to her!” said Emily. “No, sir. Go yourself and plead 
your cause like a man. Girls don’t like to be asked in a shilly-shally 
roundabout way.” She tossed her head indignantly. 

“Well, Emmy, you seem to know all about it. I suppose yowve 
studied the question lately?” And then he began to tease her about 
the attentions of a gentleman who was supposed in the family to be a 
“ follower ” of hers. 

“ Has the Captain been here lately ?” 

Then Emily began to blush in her turn, and hold down her head 
and pull his buttons about. “ You mustn’t turn against me, at all 
events,” she said. 

“No, darling. I shall feel a little jealous, for you’ve always 
belonged to me more than to any one else. But he’s a good fellow, 
and we can trust you to him. If he doesn’t worship you, I’ll pull his 
beard off. Is it quite settled between you?” He bent down and 
kissed her forehead. 

“1 think he means to speak to mamma at once. I have told him 
he may.” 

“ What are you two about, making love to one another?” said a 
voice behind them. Mrs. Merton had just come into the room. “I 
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know what it all means. Two of my birds laying their heads together 
about leaving the parental nest. Come, Emmy, you and I will have 
a talk by-and-bye. I want to say a word or two to Gerald. One at a 
time, if you please.” 

Emily kissed her mother and vanished. If Phoebe Lampetras had 
nearly succeeded in persuading Mr. Cumberland to take the living, 
Emily had quite succeeded in putting an end to any hesitation on 
Gerald’s part as to Amy Wychwood. 

His mother seemed to know all his plans, although he had hitherto 
said not a word about them. “Well, dear, you’ve made an excellent 
choice. She’s the sweetest girl I know. We mustn’t despise that 
either—she’ll have a very good fortune.” 

“T never thought of that,” said Gerald. 

“It’s very useful for a clergyman to marry a lady with a little 
money,” said his mother. “I shouldn’t like to see you one of those 
poverty-stricken curates, at all, and now whatever happens, your wife 
will bring you enough to enable you to keep her in the comforts she’s 
been accustomed to. I suppose there’s some sort of silent under- 
standing between you already?” 

“Well,” said Gerald, “1 can hardly say that. She’s always treated 
me as an elder brother. But I hope she wont refuse me.” 

“Tt would seem rather unnatural if she did. Her father and aunt 
are both very fond of you. But there’s no certainty in these things till 
they’re settled. You'd better go and get it arranged between her and 
you at once.” 

“They’ve begged me to come and stay a week, and I'll write at 
once to say I am coming.” 

“Here’s Emmy’s gentleman been speaking to me. I suppose you 
know all about that, dear boy, don’t you?” 

Then the mother and son began to discuss the character and 
prospects of “the Captain.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
AFTER THE FUNERAL. 


THE funeral of Charles North went off very well. It was a soft bright 
summer day, occasionally clouded, but without showers ; and the sun 
seemed to shine brightest, and the trees and flower-beds around the 
little cemetery to look loveliest, when the coffin was lowered into the 
earth by the side of the grave of “ Aunt Teresa.” There was a good 
sprinkling of people at the service; the Catholic population of 
Shotcote was almost all there, with a few farmers’ families, one or two 
tradesmen’s wives, and a good many of the poor from Shotterton and 
the country round. Mr. Wychwood was there with his sister and 
daughter, and of course all the Norths. The musical part of the 
Mass was very fairly sung by the Shotcote choir, though their leading 
voices, consisting of the members of the Amyot family, were now and 
then silent or uncertain from emotion, 
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Jack Wilton sat and knelt by the side of his wife, and felt more at 
home than ever before at a Catholic function. After the funeral, the 
Norths and Wychwoods were invited to come into the house for 
luncheon, and Margaret made the acquaintance of her new cousins, 
and of the fair-haired girl‘at the Vicarage to whose photograph ‘she 
had taken such a fancy. All received her cordially, and none more 
affectionately than Amy and Bertha Wychwood. 

After luncheon, Jack was again struck with the cheerfulness of the 
whole Catholic portion of the party. Funerals, as far as he had known 
them, had been cold, dreary, desolate occasions, people had seemed 
afraid to speak to one another, and to avoid as much as possible all 
mention of the reason which had drawn them together for the time. 
Now, on the contrary, everything seemed happy and calm, there was 
frequent mention of Charles North, and constant reference to him, 
but the Amyots seemed perfectly content and even rejoicing about 
him. The grave had hardly been made up before it was covered with 
flowers, a little wooden cross was extemporized at its head, and over 
this Barbara and Grace were soon hanging garlands. Aunt Teresa’s 
grave, too, was decked out with flowers. Mrs. North and her daughters 
were not quite at their ease, and Willie wandered about restlessly, 
keeping, however, pretty near to Amy when he could. Margaret was 
sitting by Aunt Bertha’s side, and seemed already to have made 
friends with her and Amy. 

Mr. North called Jack aside as soon as he had an opportunity, 
“ My dear fellow,” he said, “I’m rather in trouble about these affairs. 
I can’t find your uncle’s will. I’m not sure where he used to keep it. 
Did he ever mention it to you?” 

Jack tried to remember. At last he thought he had a clue, though 
it was but slight. “All I can remember is that he gave me the 
impression that it was kept with Aunt Teresa’s letters and miniature. 
He was talking to me about her first, and then he said that he should 
like Margaret to have the miniature, and the Prioress the writing- 
case, and that perhaps the letters had better be destroyed. Then he 
said, ‘ Ah, there’s the old will too ; that must be destroyed,’ and began 
to talk about the property. I thought he was providing for all the 
contents of the case.” 

“Well, it’s curious that you should say that. In my trouble I wrote 
to the Prioress, and asked her if she could tell me anything about it. 
I am sure it was not among the papers he took to Welborough. 
Cecilia writes to say that she gave Teresa a morocco writing-case 
when she was married, that Charles took it as a thing to keep her 
letters and portrait in after her death, and that she is sure that he 
mentioned it to her the day before he was so ill, and said that the 
will was there too. But I have found the writing-case, with the 
letters and miniature, but there is no wiil there, nor anywhere else, as 
far as I can see. Willie says that he told him he had destroyed it.” 

“Can’t we do without it, uncle? You and I are not likely to 
quarrel.” 
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“We may have to do without it, and we could manage it, I 
suppose,” said John North; “but I would rather find it. It might turn 
up hereafter, and make trouble, unless we make all things very safe,” 
the added thoughtfully. “I should like to know the exact words of 
the bequest to me as residuary legatee. One thing is clear, Jack, we 
we must go into the matter in a thorough business-like way. Have 
you any legal friend who can represent you, in case we have to draw 
up documents, and that sort of thing?” 

Jack thought of Downing, but he said first, “ My dear uncle, you 
are lawyer enough for me. I want to be in your hands. If I had the 
estate left to me by a will regularly signed and witnessed, I should 
put it in your hands to manage. Can’t you do it all yourself?” 

Mr. North explained that it might be better that there should be a 
lawyer on both sides. ‘There may be no difficulty at all,” he said, 
“but it’s better to do it all regularly. But I'll suggest something to 
you, if you don’t mind. Edward Malham is to be with me to-night, to 
stay for a few days. I’m going to tell you a secret which no one yet 
knows but he and myself. I’m thinking of getting him to take a part 
of my business here, and have a share in the house. It’s not arranged 
yet, but it’s very likely. Now if you don’t mind instructing him in 
your interests we can keep it to ourselves in this way.” 

So it was agreed that Jack should get over to Shotterton the next 
day, and arrange matters with Mr. Malham. Then John North 
managed to catch Mr. Wychwood; who was just preparing to leave, 
and asked him if he was up to a walk home by the side of the river. 
“There are one or two things I should be glad to talk about,” he 
said. So the two gentlemen went off together. 

The rest of the party seemed rather unwilling to separate. It was 
now known to the Amyots and the Norths that Mr. Wychwood had 
resigned his living, and this gave them something new to talk of 
which affected themselves. The Amyots, in particular, seemed desirous 
to have as much of Amy and her aunt as possible, and there was a 
petition from the younger part of the family that Amy might be 
spared to them altogether for a few days before she left the neigh- 
bourhood. Aunt Bertha said she must speak to Mr. Wychwood about 
it. Amy said nothing, but looked as if the proposal pained her in 
some secret way. They were making all sorts of arrangements for 
meeting as frequently as possible during the next few weeks— 
arrangements in which Margaret thought the young men of the family 
were quite as eager as their sisters—when Jack whispered to her that 
he should.go out for a stroll, and left the room. 

He had intended to get a long quiet walk by himself, for he felt the 
need of solitude and thought. He felt very little interest in the 
troubles which seemed to beset his gaining possession of the property 
which his uncle had destined for him, but he had of late got more 
familiar with the question of his religious position. He had not read 
much about it, nor talked much about it. Margaret never began the 
subject. Now and then he had abruptly asked her questions about 
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Catholic practices, and each time she had answered him in the 
simplest way, out of the Catechism, or stating what she had been 
always taught to do. All this did not really affect the question of fact 
and duty ; but this kept coming up before him at his prayers, and he 
had felt very much drawn to commune with himself about it at the 
time of his uncle’s funeral. But if he had reckoned on a long walk 
alone that afternoon, our friend Jack was doomed to disappointment. 
He went instinctively to the grave, and then out through the cemetery 
gate along a path which he well knew led up to the high ground 
behind the house. There the little river folded itself for a mile or so 
under the hills, and there was a path which continued that which led 
from Shotterton to Shotcote along the banks, but as it led to no 
village or town it was comparatively unfrequented and wild. He had 
but just entered on it, when he heard footsteps behind him, and 
found himself cordially greeted by Father Miles, the priest of the 
little mission of Shotcote. His duties took him that afternoon to a 
farm some three miles down the river, and Jack was willing enough to 
accompany him, at least a part of the way. 

“So we've lost your good uncle, Mr. Wilton,” he said; “a good 
charitable man as ever was. I always hoped that he might die as 
he did.” 

“Yes, he was very happy,” said Jack. 

“If you settle down here,” said Father Miles, “you'll begin with a 
blessing for his sake. I suppose you saw how the poor people came to 
his funeral. That’s one of the surest marks of a good Christian. 
By-the-bye, I have to congratulate you, since I saw you. I believe 
Mrs. Wilton is here, and I am looking forward to making her 
acquaintance. I hear great things about her from the Amyots.” 

“‘ She'll be very glad to know you, I’m sure,” said Jack. And so 
they went on for a quarter of an hour, talking of subjects compara- 
tively indifferent. 

Father Miles was rather above the middle age, a tall stout man 
with dark hair and eyes, and a very kind expression. He was clever, 
quick, active-minded, and a great student. The mission of Shotcote 
had always been served by a chaplain of a certain religious Society, 
and from its retired position had served as a sort of centre for the 
scattered priests in the county in which it was placed. Most of these 
missions had died out altogether in the last hundred years, either 
from the extinction of*the families who had kept them up, or the 
dwindling away of the Catholic population. But Shotcote still 
flourished to a certain extent, and the successive pastors of the 
mission had accumulated a very good library, which occupied a large 
room in the Park, where the missioners themselves used to live. As 
to the legal ownership of the books there was an amicable controversy 
between the Amyots and the priests. At all events, the latter used it 
as their own, and no one had done so more profitably than Father 
Miles. He was a great reader of modern literature as well as of old 
books, and dearly liked a conversation on intellectual matters with 
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Mr. Wychwood, or Mr. North, or with Jack himself, whenever he 
could get hold of any one of them. This afternoon, however, the 
conversation was not to be of a literary kind. 

They were speaking once more of Charles North, and of the peace 
and happiness of his death. “You all speak of it,” said Jack to his 
friend, “as a sort of evidence that he was right—not only that he 
thought he was right. Now, is not this an argument that might cut 
both ways? Is it not resting too much upon our own impression as to 
what is passing internally in another, in the first place, and is it not, in 
the second place, giving too much argumentative force to feelings and 
states of mind? I have read somewhere of very great peace at the 
deaths of people of every kind of persuasion—sometimes, unless I am 
mistaken, of people who have left your Church.” 

“Well,” said Father Miles, “I suppose we must not urge it as a 
controversial argument, for it is true, as you say, that there is often 
very great peace, or very great apparent peace, in people who die out 
of the Church. I suppose we Catholics all of us take it for granted, in 
our ordinary thoughts and common language, that the Church is right, 
and then, when we see great peace and happiness in a new convert on 
his death-bed, it is a thing that we rejoice over, and give thanks for 
to God. As to the case of others, we have no business to judge them. 
They may belong to the Church by their baptism, and may never 
have wilfully set themselves against her, though they have been 
brought up and have lived out of her pale. Who are we that we are 
to judge of individuals? Sometimes we hear of their having very 
great and touching sorrow for their sins, and if this is real, it may be 
quite enough to secure them pardon even for very serious sins, and it 
is also a presumption that if they knew of their duties to the Church 
they would certainly submit to her. In these cases we should naturally 
expect great peace. In other cases, there may be a false peace, either 
a delusion, or a simple apathy and want of perception of the great 
issues that are at stake around a death-bed. One thing we may be 
sure of, that the true solid peace which comes from God cannot be 
mistaken by those who have it, and there may be cases where it is 
hard to suppose that it can be mistaken, even by by-standers. When 
a man ends a long, virtuous, charitable, pure, and humble life by 
joining the Church, and then being, as I may say, flooded with a joy 
which seems almost to transfigure him, and breathe the fragrance of 
heaven around his last moments, it is hard for, loving souls who have 
prayed for him and watched him not to rejoice over it, and such a 
sight might move the heart of one outside the Church who witnessed 
it, and might be meant to move it, though it would be difficult to build 
upon it a perfectly inevitable syllogism the conclusion of which would 
be that he was bound at once to do the same thing himself. Many 
things may be providentially ordered to set a person thinking, and 
even to draw him strongly in a certain direction, which are not in them- 
selves conclusive arguments. And this, my dear sir, is what I think 
your uncle’s conversion and happy end may be meant to suggest to you.” 
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“Well, if that’s the case,” said Jack, “they’ve done what they were 
meant to do. I can hardly think of anything else. I sometimes find 
myself very much perplexed and bewildered.” 

“Tt will all come clear to you in good time,” said Father Miles ; 
“you must pray as well as think—and I do not doubt you do. Now 
that we have opened the subject, let me say how glad I shall be if I 
can help you at all as to explaining what the Church is, and what 
she teaches. You are very much loved in this household at Shotcote, 
I am sure, and they’ve prayed for you for a long time. Now that 
you’ve got a Catholic wife, they'll pray still more. She seems to have 
won their hearts already, from what I hear.” 

“They are very kind,” said Jack ; “I can’t quarrel with them for 
liking my wife, of course. I shouldn’t mind, if you will let me, telling 
you how the question of religion presents itself to me just now. I’ve 
always been well enough contented where | have been placed by 
Providence, and I fear I have never half used as I ought the means of 
grace that I have. It’s not my business to criticize my Church, and 
say whether she might be better here or better there, particularly as I 
see that she does well enough for so many people wiser and more 
religious than myself. I don’t much like moving, and perhaps if one 
set off at once one might move about all one’s life. That is what I 
should have said some time ago if any one had catechized me about 
my position. I take it that where there is a priesthood and the 
Sacraments you have the essentials, at all events, of the Church as 
our Lord meant it to be. Lately I have come to realize more than 
before the reason why people change, or at least why they go to Rome. 
The Church is a great institution, a living Body, a visible organization, 
and the conditions of membership in it, and the obligations of members 
to it, are matters, just as much, of positive institution.. They might 
have been what they are, or they might have been other than they 
are. A Church may retain the gifts and characteristics which are 
sufficient, by positive institution, to make her a part of the One Body 
of Christ on earth, and she may not. If she does, I suppose that her 
children are bound to adhere to her ; if she does not, I suppose that 
her children are bound by their duties to the general body to leave 
her. It seems a terrible responsibility for individuals to take on 
themselves, but I can’t deny that the case may be so. I suppose, if I 
think the English Church to have fallen into heresy or schism, I am 
bound to leave her. I know that people say she has, but I can’t at 
present venture to say so myself, and so I remain.” 

Father Miles let him run on, and listened attentively. At last he 
said, “I believe that in principle you are right, though I should not 
put the matter quite in the same words. It is not so much a matter of 
individual choice as you suppose.” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
THE PRIVILEGES OF GOOD FAITH. 


FATHER MILES did not seem to Jack very willing to engage in 
controversial talk. Perhaps he was holding back on purpose, for 
the sake of leading his companion on to open his thoughts of his 
own accord. At all events, so it was. After a few minutes, Jack 
found himself telling the Father of his encounter with Dr. Bullcox, 
and of the strange effect which the words of that doughty contro- 
versialist had produced in his own mind. 

“You can hardly have a better line to follow out in your thoughts 
or in reading than that,” Father Miles said. “It brings the question 
to the point at once, and, indeed, it is the legitimate issue on which 
the controversy ought to turn. Controversy becomes a mere desultory 
dispute if it ranges from one thing to another, from the worship of our 
Blessed Lady to Purgatory, and from Purgatory to Anglican Orders, 
and from Anglican Orders to Transubstantiation, and from Transub- 
stantiation to the Immaculate Conception or the Temporal Power or 
the Infallibility of the Pope. Get a right idea of the Church, and of 
the necessity of obedience to her, and, by the grace of God, you are 
sure to come right in the end. I must say I hardly think your ideas 
are as yet free from confusion on the point.” 

“T dare say not,” said Jack ; “but how do you mean?” 

“Well, I think you use the word Church rather equivocally. No 
doubt there are different meanings of the word, and it is not wrong to 
use it in any of them. But you seem to have been struck with the 
qualifications given to the Church in the Creeds-—what we call in our 
books the ‘notes’ of the Church. In this sense of the word Church, 
there can be but one Church. In the sense of the Body of Christ, of 
which we must be members if we are to be saved, the authority to 
which we are bound to submit, the witness and guardian of the faith, 
the pillar and ground of the truth, there can be but one Church. 
There is no our Church and your Church, no Church of England and 
Church of France, no West or East in this sense. The ‘Church of 
our Baptism’ can only be one ; and according to the Anglican theory, 
in which you have been brought up, the Church of your Baptism 
cannot be the Anglican Church, but must be the Catholic Church, of 
which you suppose the Anglican Communion to be a ‘ Branch.’ You 
are not baptized into a Branch, but into the One Vine. There is no 
harm in using such expressions as the Church of France or Germany 
or Italy, but none of these particular bodies, as such, have the claim 
on our allegiance, the right to teach infallibly, the promise of 
indefectibility. A certain association of authority and sanctity and 
of a relation like that of a mother to her children is connected with the 
word Church, and such associations belong only to the One Body.” 

“T can understand that,” said Jack. “I don’t suppose that I really 
meant that all these notes, as you call them, can belong to a particular 
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Church in so much fulness as to the Universal Church. Still, it is 
difficult not to feel a sort of reverent love for the communion in 
which one has been brought up, and through which one has received 
so many blessings, which mjght have been more but for faults of one’s 
own. And I suppose that makes one rather reluctant to pick holes 
in her.” 

“ You mustn’t think me rude,” said Father Miles, “but there is an 
unpleasant sound to my ears even in the words which you use—the 
communion in which you have been brought up. They seem to take 
it for granted that there can be legitimately more than one true 
communion. You will never find a Catholic using such language— 
though the words are harmless in one sense, certainly. In your 
position they are perfectly natural; and as for the reluctance you 
speak of, I don’t think such a feeling will ever do you harm. 
The people who are the fiercest in picking holes in the Anglican 
Establishment and in the government of that body by its Bishops, 
are just the people who don’t become Catholics, and perhaps would 
be very troublesome to us if they did. Only we must remember 
that this is not a matter of feeling or sentiment, but of fact and duty. 
There’s been a good deal of poetry thrown over Anglicanism of late, 
and we can see the unreality that has followed. Some of the people 
about here whom I meet sometimes at the Park or at Mr. Wychwood’s 
—for we are very good friends, you know—talk about ‘our Church,’ 
‘the Church of England,’ and so on, as if it was an actual living 
entity, a venerable saintly matron, or something of that kind, with a 
personality and character and authority of her own. But if we ask 
them, is it the Bishops? they say no; is it the clergy? no; is it the 
body of the people? no; is it the Prayer-book? no; is it the Bishops 
and clergy and people all taken together ?—still they say no. What on 
earth is it, then? It must be an abstraction of the mind, a poetical 
creation. Now Catholics if they are asked what is the Church to 
which they owe allegiance and to which their love is given, can say 
yes to similar questions. The Church to them is the actual living 
body of the faithful, in which there is a Head, and a Hierarchy, and 
a laity, all having their due place and subordination. But I can 
imagine a case in which all your Bishops and clergy and people 
together, except a handful, might agree in some measure or some 
doctrine which that handful did not approve of, and yet we should 
have them saying that their dear Mother the Church of England did 
not hold this or that.” 

Jack thought his friend was a little fierce. “ At all events, as far as 
I am concerned,” he said, “I only mean that I have had all the 
spiritual good I ever received, as far as I know, in the system in 
which I have been brought up, and so I am grateful for it.” 

“Be grateful, and give thanks for it,” said Father Miles. “The 
more grateful you are the better. But you know we agreed just now 
that we were not to use. as an argument for Catholicism, the peace 
and happiness which we see in such death-beds as that of your dear 
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uncle ; and I suppose, on the same sort of grounds, we must not allow 
the fact, that you have received a great many blessings in a certain 
system in which you happen to have been born, to be used as an 
argument for the absolute truth of that system. The fact may be 
explained in so many other ways that the argument, as such, cannot 
stand for a moment in our discussion. You must remember that you 
started, as all Catholics start, with Baptism, which made you a 
member of the One Church. That gave you, certainly, a number 
of spiritual gifts, and placed you in the light of God’s favour, and in 
a certain close relationship to Him and to our Lord. You were pro- 
bably well brought up and were taught practically nothing contrary to 
Catholicism—for you were taught to pray, and to keep God’s law, and 
to watch over your conscience, and to do as you would be done by. 
I do not know how much you may have been taught as to the 
Sacraments, for as to this point, we all know that there is no 
uniformity at all among the members of your communion. Some 
are taught to make a great deal of Holy Communion, and even to 
practise Confession, and there can be no doubt that, if they do their 
best according to their light, God will give them grace in reward for 
their efiorts to please Him and prepare themselves well for what they 
consider a sacramental rite, although, through no fault of theirs, there 
is no real priesthood among you, and so no real absolution and no 
real consecration.” 

“T was never taught much about that,” said Jack. “I have been in 
the habit of preparing myself for Communion by self-examination and 
prayers for pardon. I confess my sins as well as I can in the General 
Confession which we have in our Service, and take to myself humbly 
the Absolution which is then pronounced.” 

“T don’t see that you could have been fairly expected to do more,” 
said Father Miles. “The Anglicans who maintain that particular 
oral confession to a priest, as they suppose him to be, is absolutely 
necessary for the forgiveness of serious sins, seem to me to condemn 
their own communion as severely as a Catholic condemns it when he 
calls it heretical or schismatical. They seem to accuse their Bishops 
and priests, as they suppose them to be, ever since the Reformation, 
of not insisting upon, and allowing the all but universal disuse of, an 
ordinance which is necessary for the remission of sins after Baptism. 
And yet these same people talk so glibly about the misery of what 
they call “compulsory confession” among us! But I ought to 
remember that you have nothing to do with these people. Now let me 
go on with my argument. I suppose you can imagine that you might 
have come to know this which I say about confession—that is, that 
it is necessary according to God’s ordinance—and that, if it had been 
so—if the truth had been so and if you had been so taught it—you 
might have derived still greater comfort and good from your system 
than you can remember having derived ?” 

“If it was so in truth,” said Jack, “that such confession is necessary 
by the law of God, when it can be made, of course it would have been 
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a great gain to know it, and I can suppose that the grace gained by 
such a practice—being the right practice and connected with a special 
Sacrament—would be much greater.” 

“But that, when you came to know it, would not make you less 
grateful for the blessings you had before you knew it, I suppose, or 
make you doubt their reality ?” 

“No, but I could not go on any longer without acting on my new 
knowledge. I should not expect to receive the same comfort in my 
old ways if I had learnt that they were not sufficient, according to 
God’s ordinance.” 

“Why might not you expect the same comfort as before ?” 

“ Because,” said Jack, “I had had it before when I knew of no 
better way, and now I should be declining to act up to my knowledge.” 

“Those blessings, then,” said his friend, “ seem to depend on your 
state of mind and conscience, not on the external system under which 
you learnt your old practice ?” 

“I suppose it must be so,” said Wilton. 

“Of course it must be so,” said Father Miles. ‘ Now suppose we 
extend the argument a little further, from your particular practice as 
to confession and sorrow for your sins to your whole religious practice 
and your whole position as a dutiful member of the Anglican com 
munion. May it not be that all the blessings you have had there have 
been dependent upon the state of your mind and conscience, and that 
if you came to see that something more was required by God in the 
way of profession of unity and of adherence to orthodoxy and of 
obedience to authority than you have hitherto been practising where 
you are, then you might forfeit all your hope of grace and chance of 
peace unless you did that something more?” 

“Yes, it would. be so.” 

“ But that would not involve your being ungrateful for past blessings 
which had come to you while in good faith ?” ; 

“No, I suppose not. But I should feel somehow as if I were 
choosing for myself and condemning the system under which I had 
been happy.” 

“Yes, if it is a matter of feeling and sentiment, the objection is 
worth a good deal,” said Father Miles. ‘But how long would it 
stand, do you suppose, after you had come even to a serious doubt as 
to whether God had not, by positive laws regarding the Church, 
required from all Christians to flee from the sins of heresy and schism 
as much as from those of murder or adultery, and whether the 
Anglican community is not gravely compromised by such offences? 
How long would it stand, do you think, after you had come to think it 
highly probable, that at the time of the Reformation the Anglican 
communion broke off from all its past, changed its doctrine, gave up 
its Catholic practices, and separated itself from the centre of unity to 
which it had always up to that time been faithful? Would it be 
choosing for yourself then to give it up, or rather would it not be 
choosing for yourself to remain in it?” 
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“Well, I see,” said Jack, “it’s a question of fact. I’ve got as far as 
that on my way. And I see that there may be a false application of 
the principle of dutifulness in the matter. We owe our dutifulness to 
God, and the Church He has established to teach us, and nothing 
else. My difficulty, I suppose, is that I do not move on very fast in 
the train of thought. I have been thinking, however, a great deal about 
these notes of the Church, and perhaps we may have a talk about 
them some day, if you don’t mind. I see plainly that we must go by 
them.” 

“You are right enough there,” said Father Miles. “And for my 
part I wouldn’t hurry you on in the least. Some day it may seem clear 
to you, all of a sudden, but meanwhile go on thinking and praying. 
Let me ask you one question, as we are talking about the Creed. If I 
understand you, you consider yourself bound to find the Church 
which has those characteristics which are mentioned in the Creed, 
and which are called her notes. Is it not so?” 

“Yes,” said Jack. “I am to find it—if I can.” 

“What I want to ask you is this. Do you think that we are at 
liberty to doubt that there is such a Church in the world, and to say 
instead that there ought to be, and that we wish there was such a 
Church, and so on? and that meanwhile a less perfect Church is 
good enough for such poor sinners as we are?” 

Jack paused a moment, while Father Miles watched him rather 
anxiously. At last Jack said, “I suppose what is a part of the 
Christian Creed must exist. I understand the Creed to be the 
profession of our faith in a certain number of facts, for which we 
have the warrant of God’s own word.” 

“ Suppose, for instance,” said Father Miles, “you thought that the 
Resurrection of the Dead was a thing which God had meant to bring 
about, but that in some way or other it depended on human coopera- 
tion, and that in certain cases this might fail, and that so as a matter 
of fact there might be for some people no Resurrection? Could you 
then say, ‘I believe in the Resurrection of the Body ?’” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“And you would reason in the same way, if some one were to 
explain this other article, the Holy Catholic Church, as the assertion 
of a thing that was meant to be, with its characteristic qualities of 
Unity, Apostolicity, and the like, but which in consequence of human 
frality might have lost some of them?” 

“Yes, I should think that an evasion. I have no right to question 
the words of God, that there is such a Church. I have only to find 
out where it is.” 

“You wont be very long about it, I think,” said Father Miles. 

They had reached a high point in their walk where there was a fine 
view of the valley of the Shute, and of the downs which shut it in. 
The old Manor-house stood out very well between two belts of wood, 
with a winding reach of the river in front of them, just broad enough 
to catch the eye and light up the landscape. 
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“It’s a fine old house, Mr. Wilton,” said Father Miles. “I hope 
you'll have happy days there with your good wife.” 

“There seems to be some impression abroad that it’s an unlucky, 
uncanny place,” said Jack. “Mrs. M‘Orven warned me last night not 
to take my wife there too soon. I wonder what she meant.” 

“She’s a little of the old Scotchwoman about her, as might be 
expected,” said Father Miles. “It Zas been an exceedingly unlucky 
place, no doubt. I don’t wonder, considering its history. But no ill 
luck can really harm a good conscience and a Christian life.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
WILLIE’S LITTLE PLANS. 


THE party collected at Shotcote for the funeral streamed out, down 
the verandah steps, into the garden for a few minutes before it broke 
up, while the carriages were coming round which were to take home 
the Norths and the Wychwoods. Mrs. North managed to take Amy 
into a side walk, and spoke to her with great affection about what she 
called the terrible news of the approaching change at the Vicarage. 
“Tt’s bad enough,” she said, “to have new faces at the Manor, though 
I must say Mrs. John seems a nice little thing. I dare say he'll be 
able to keep her straight. But to lose you, dear, and your father and 
aunt, just at the same time, and then to have one knows not who from 
the College, it’s more than I can bear to think of. I fear days are 
changed at Oxford ; we shan’t get another of the old sort. But you, 
dear, you would be the greatest loss of all to ws. I declare, I think 
we must try to keep you.” 

Amy did not understand her in the least. ‘We shall be very sorry 
to leave Shotterton,” she said, “and of course it will be especially 
hard for us to part with such dear friends as you at Mr. North’s. 
I think I shall hardly get over it for a long time, but I hope we shan’t 
be separated altogether.” 

“Indeed, I hope not, dear. There are some who can’t make up” 
their minds to be separated from you, at all events. Mr. North and 
myself love you as our own child.” And Mrs. North’s voice trembled 
—whether artificially or not, I cannot say. “Oh, here’s Willie. Well, 
dear, I must just run in, for I’ve left my shawl upstairs.” And she 
made way for her hopeful son, who seemed by no means inclined to let 
Amy join the rest of the party. 

“ Dear Amy, I must tell you how grieved I am at the notion of your 
going away.” He had no strict right to call her by her Christian 
name, and she never called him by his; but all these young people 
at Shotterton and Shotcote had been brought up so much together 
and on such familiar terms, that there was a general suspension of 
ordinary laws among them in this regard. 

“These things must happen,” said Amy, cheerily. “I’m sure | 
shall grieve very much to leave you all.” 
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“ Amy,” he said, “must it be? I wouldn’t speak to-day, but the 
time is so short.” 

“How do you mean?” she said, in real astonishment. “ Papa has 
settled it, and of course we go with him.” 

“No, Amy”—and he tried to take her hand—“it need not be, 
unless you choose. Could you not be persuaded, now, to give me the 
right—you must know how long and tenderly——” 

Just as she was beginning to understand him, and to shrink back in 
utter amazement and confusion, a friendly voice, though with a little 
sharpness in it, saved her by putting an end to the interview. 

“Miss Wychwood,” said Reginald Amyot, behind them, “ I’m sorry 
to call you away, but your aunt is asking after you. The carriage is 
ready.” 

She almost threw herself upon his arm, much to his surprise, and 
rather led him than was led by him to the door, where Aunt Bertha 
was waiting. “Thank you, Reggie,” said Amy, with a warmth that 
surprised him, and made him a little angry with himself for the slight 
irritation which he had allowed himself to feel. She gave him another 
grateful look as the carriage drove off, and his sisters remarked that 
he was in wonderfully high spirits for the rest of the day. 

Willie remained where she had left him. She had said nothing, 
looked nothing; she had simply rushed away from him. He drove 
Charlotte home in the pony-carriage, another carriage being occupied 
by his mother and the two other sisters—and poor Charlotte had no 
reason to congratulate him upon his unusual hilarity. 

He had not been very long at home before he was summoned to his 
father’s study. ‘Come in, mamma, too,” said Mr. North. 

“Sit down,” said his father, gravely. “ Willie, think before you 
answer me. Were you at the Manor-house on the day you came 
back from town—the day I went to the magistrates’ meeting?” _ 

Willie hesitated. “ Let’s see— that afternoon you came home 
early? Saturday, was it? Saturday—yes, sir, I was.” 

The servant might have seen him, he thought, and it was better not 
to entangle himself. 

“ Did you go into the study ?” 

“The study? I looked round the house, just to see that all was in 
order in Uncle Charles’ rooms. I think I was in the study a moment 
or two.” 

“Now—did you take away and bring back again that morocco 
writing-case in which we found Aunt Teresa’s miniature ?” 

Willie grew as pale as a ghost. He looked imploringly at his 
mother. 

“Dear boy,” she said, “ what harm was it if he did?” 

“Charlotte,” said Mr. North, “leave him to me. I fear—I fear 
there may have been a good deal of harm. Now, Willie, give me 
your keys.” 

“My keys? they are upstairs. I’ll go and fetch them,” said Willie. 

“Don’t stir from where you are, sir!” and Mr. North put himself 
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before the door. Then he changed his tone, and tears began to show 
themselves in his eyes. ‘ My dear boy,” he said, “my poor dear boy, 
don’t let us have any more trouble about finding out the truth. No 
one suspects it but myself and another person, who happened to tell 
me what has led me to ask you these questions. You’ve got your 
uncle’s will, and you must tell me where it is.” 

“Uncle Charles’ will!” said Mrs. North, in great excitement. 
“Why, he told Willie that he had burnt it.” 

“ Did he tell you that, Willie?” 

The young man was silent. 

“ Dear boy,” said his mother, “tell us the omits truth. Your father 
will forgive you, and no one else need know anything about it.” 

“No one shall know it who need not,” said Mr. North. “ But, 
Willie, you’ve nearly broken my heart ”—and the strong man bent his 
head on his hand on the table, and cried like a child. 

“It is upstairs,” said Willie, in a low voice. “ Shall I fetch it?” 

“Wait a moment,” said his father. “Tell us, Willie, what you 
meant to do with it.” 

Willie’s confession was very hard to make; but his father’s unusual 
tenderness encouraged him, and, besides, there was no help for it, 
and he really felt very much frightened and ashamed. So he began, 
faltering at first, and then with greater ease as the story went on, to 
tell them how he had always thought it a shame that the Manor 
should go to Jack, and had wished he could prevent it ; but that he 
had no design at all of meddling in the matter until Margaret had 
told him that his uncle’s intentions had never been embodied in a 
formal will, but depended for their execution on his father’s sense of 
honour and right, and that he meant to use his power as residuary 
legatee for the purpose. Then it shot across him that if the old will 
were not to be found, his father and Jack would arrange matters as if 
Charles North had died intestate, and that then, “ by-and-bye ”—here 
he had to hide his face in his hands, and bend almost to the ground 
with shame—the will might turn up as a new discovery, and his 
father’s heirs might claim everything. The temptation was strong 
to get hold of and conceal the will, and he had acted upon it. He 
had managed to find a key that fitted the lock of the writing-case, and 
had taken away the will on the afternoon when his father was away. 
He had been disconcerted by seeing Mr. North on the walk, but he 
had got out by a side door, and made his way to the office before his 
father reached it. When he had finished his story, he knelt down by 
his father’s side, and asked his forgiveness. 

“My poor boy!” said John North, “you would have done a great 
injustice if you had succeeded, though you would have found 
yourself mistaken as to the value of the will, for my deed of gift 
would have covered any right conferred by it ; and if it had come out, 
the name of North would have been disgraced for ever. I ought not 
to think of that on a day like this. You know, Willie, it is not the 
first time. God grant it may be the last. Let this lesson be enough 
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for your life. God would have us forgive as we hope to be forgiven ; 
and I forgive you, and may He do sotoo. Now, go and bring me 
the will.” And he kissed his son on the forehead, and Willie felt his 
hot tears falling upon himself. 

When Willie left the room, the father and mother turned to one 
another. “Charlotte,” said John North, gravely, “for the sake of that 
poor boy’s soul, don’t pet him and defend his follies any more. It’s 
partly your fault. You put the idea that he ought to have the Manor 
into his head.” 

She was utterly dumbfounded. Suddenly a thought struck her. 
“John! is it safe? Might he not now destroy the paper?” 

“No, no; I trust him now.” Neither of them thought of the 
obvious fact that the destruction of the will would be of no use in 
Willie’s design. But the father, who had always been stern to him, 
had more confidence in him at that moment than the mother, who 
had spoiled him. 

Willie appeared in a few minutes, bringing the missing will. There 
were two or three boxes in Mr. North’s study containing papers 
which had belonged to Charles, and the document was placed in one 
of these. It was arranged that Jack Wilton should simply be told 
that the will had at last been found. 

There was a gloom over the party at Mr. North’s that evening, 
which would have contrasted strangely with the brightness and 
cheerfulness at Shotcote, if any one had been able to make the 
comparison. It was a relief to the father and the son that Mr. 
Malham arrived just in time for dinner, and had to be entertained. 
By special request of Mr. North, who looked forward to keeping him 
for a few days, he brought his little boy with him, who was imme- 
diately pounced upon and made a hero of by the young ladies. It 
was not his first visit, and his shyness soon wore off. He was plied 
with sweets, old playthings were looked up for his special benefit, and 
Charlotte, Louisa, and Mary became his humble slaves. 

Willie was sent out of the room by his father when the ladies left 
the dining-room, and Mr. North discussed with Mr. Malham in general 
his desire to get him to enter his business as a partner. He touched 
very slightly, but he thought he was bound to touch to some degree, 
upon his cause of anxiety as to Willie. “I want to see him steadied 
and guarded against himself,” he said. “I may go off at any time, 
like poor dear Charles, and he’s not old enough and perhaps not 
quite balanced enough yet to take on the business by himself. We 
have always been very much trusted by the county families. This is 
a little out of the way place, but we’ve been here a long time, and our 
connections have been long formed. Now and then there are some 
very delicate matters to be managed. I know that for you it’s not 
like London ; and for a man who had a fortune to make, and was 
beginning life, I don’t know that there’d be much ‘attraction. 
Perhaps you may look at the matter differently.” 

Mr. Malham was not averse to the proposal, but he answered 
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cautiously. “There were many things to be considered,” he: said, 
“and he must think them over.” 

Then John North told him of Jack’s intended visit on the morrow.. 
“There'll not be much to be done, but I should like it to be managed 
for him by some one who was not myself.” Then the two gentlemen 
joined the rest of the party in the drawing-room. 

Little Frank Malham was at that moment bestowing his favours 
upon Louisa, the one of the three sisters whom he had chosen as the: 
object of a rather demonstrative affection. Mary was silently dis- 
appointed, and Charlotte disdainful. Frank, who was very prettily 
dressed, was sitting on Louisa’s knee on a low garden-chair just 
outside the open window, with his arms round her neck. The two 
made a very nice picture, and Louisa’s face glowed with animation.. 


Her hair was a little out of order—but that only made the picture: 


more pleasing. 

“Papa,” said Master Frank, when his father approached them, 
“T have been telling Louisa she must come and live with me, and 
she says she will.” 

“T’m afraid Miss Louisa spoils you, young man.” 

“You must not talk nonsense, Frankie,” said Louisa. “You know 
you must keep our private arrangements secret. He’s a very good 
boy, Mr. Malham, and quite grown since he was last here.” 


Then the door opened, and a neat little maid appeared, who. 


uttered the terrible words, “ Please, Master Frankie.” 

“Come, Frankie, we must go off to bed!” and Louisa took him to 
his father to be kissed, and led him out of the room with the maid. 

“T’ve no objection, I’m sure,” said Malham to himself. When he 
began to think seriously over Mr. North’s proposal that evening, this 
little scene entered somewhat importantly into his calculations. 
Alliances between great States are frequently sealed by conferring 
the hand of some royal lady on some member of the reigning house 
of the other country. Perhaps the alliance between the houses of 
North and Malham might be advantageously cemented in similar 
fashion. If Mr. North asked him to come and live in the country, 
it was only fair he should furnish his new home with a wife. 

Willie sat a good deal of that evening by his mother’s side, as she 
lay on her sofa. She was not really an invalid, but she now and then 
asserted the privileges of such a condition. They said very little to 
one another, but she kept her hand in his, and now and then stroked 
his forehead and hair. 

“Mamma,” he whispered once, after a long interval of silence, 
“who was it that made my father think——” 

“You mustn’t seem to know it, Willie,” she whispered in return. 
“Amy Wychwood was in the study, you did not see her, and she 
asked her father afterwards if he had met you anywhere about. 
That’s how it came out.” 

Willie was silent again. “I suppose that is why she turned away 
from me this afternoon. She seemed almost shocked at me.” 
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“ Never mind, darling. There are as nice girls as Amy for you in 
abundance. Let her go, if she likes. I shouldn’t wonder if she 
became a Papist, too, some fine day.” 

“She seem’d very friendly with Reggie Amyot, at all events.” And 
thus it came to be understood between mother and son that Amy 
Wychwood should be left to herself. 


“CHAPTER. XALY. 
HIDE AND SEEK. 


WHILE Jack was walking that afternoon with Father Miles, the 
young ladies at Shotcote were improving their acquaintance with 
Margaret, and showing her over the rambling old place in which their 
family had lived for so many generations. Grace claimed her as her 
own exclusive possession for the moment, to make up, as she had 
said, for the unfair start which Barbara had gained by her visit to 
Welborough. But in truth neither of the two sisters left her much to 
the other. 

They had a good deal of quiet fun among themselves that after- 
noon. They took Margaret up and down stairs and round corners 
and through passages which seemed to cross one another at all sorts 
of angles, and once or twice the pair of guides vanished by an 
agreement between themselves, and left her groping about in helpless 
despair to find her way. In one of these moments of bewilderment 
she opened a door by mistake, and found herself in a neat, trim little 
room, furnished with the utmost simplicity, the dark oak floor brightly 
polished, with a square green carpet in the middle, a little pallet bed 
in a sort of alcove at the end, half concealed by a light curtain, a 
table on one side of the room covered with work, and opposite to it a 
large cupboard full of medicine bottles and jars, before which Grannie 
M‘Orven was standing, engaged in selecting some cordial for one of 
her poor sick folk. Margaret hurried out an apology, but the good old 
lady held out both hands to her, drew her to herself, and kissed her 
fondly, bidding her welcome to her snuggery, and telling her that she 
meant to have her company there very often. Then there came a 
knock at the door, and Grace peeped in, laughing, to tell her grand- 
mother whose fault it was that Margaret lost her way. 

“This room is one of the sights of the house, my dear,” she said, 
“but Grannie shall do the honours of it for herself another time. 
Only a moment, dearest Grannie ; let me show her our last triumph 
over you—just that one achievement of modern civilization which we 
got her to accept on her last birthday, Margaret.” And she took off 
the cover of a neat little sewing-machine, which after much battling 
the good old lady had been persuaded to look with favour upon as a 
means of getting through her work for the poor quicker and more 
easily. Then Grace took Margaret away. She had just time to look 
round the room, and to see that there were some chosen religious 
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prints on the walls, and that a considerable space of wall between the 
fire-place and the alcove was occupied by a well-stocked bookcase. 
Mrs. M‘Orven was by no means a light or cursory reader, and she 
allowed herself more expense in the purchase of books than of 
anything else that went to her own uses. But she had an invincible 
repugnance to the majority of Protestant works. 

Then Grace played Margaret another trick, or rather, the sisters 
agreed to puzzle her by hiding in the priests’ places of concealment, 
which had so often been used in the days of persecution. They took 
her to the upper story of the older part of the house, and bade her 
hide her eyes for three or four minutes. When she looked up, they 
were gone, and she poked about, striking the panels with her parasol, 
examining the cupboards, measuring the width of the walls, peeping 
under the staircase, till at last she called out that she gave it up. 
Then she heard a ring of silvery laughter close above her, and 
Grace’s radiant face peeped out of a sliding panel in the upper part 
of the great projecting chimney in the room in which she was. Then 
the panel was closed again, and the lithe form of the owner of the 
face slipped out of a little recess in the side of the window, which 
seemed to be simply the shallow cavity made for the shutter to fall 
back upon, but which in reality opened and disclosed a few narrow 
steps in the wall which led up above the ceiling, whence, by creeping 
on all-fours the little chamber over the chimney was reachec. There 
was a false wall before you got to this chamber, so that if the 
searchers had discovered the steps in the window Side, they might be 
satisfied with the discovery of the cavity over the ceiling, and think 
that it led to nothing else. Then Grace let Margaret into the passage, 
and called, “ Barbe, Barbe!” and Barbara seemed all of a sudden to 
walk out of a wall at the end of a little passage on which the slanting 
roof seemed to come down as if there could be nothing there. 

“There were better hiding-places in the Manor-house,” said Grace, 
“at least at first, but when the family were driven here, and the house 
fell into bad hands, no more priests went there, and so they got 
disused and forgotten. I am not sure that a good hunt up there 
would not bring out some queer discoveries. You've heard all about 
the Manor-house, darling, have you not?” 

Margaret said that Barbara had told her something about there 
being a bad Amyot once—“ which I wasn’t quite ready to believe, you 
know,” she said—but that she had never heard the story. 

“Well, well, come away to the old library, and we'll get out the 
book in which it all is. You haven’t seen the library yet.” 

Off they went to the old library. This was a long, low, broad 
room, with old oak bookcases round the walls at the sides (for there 
were large windows at each end), a handsome old-fashioned chimney- 
piece at the middle of one side, and other bookcases running out at 
right angles to the walls, making little square retreats for any one 
who wished to read or write, in each of which there was a table and 
acouple of chairs. In the middle of the room there was an old oak 
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table without a cover, on which the game of shovel-board used to be 
played. There had been coats of arms in stained glass in the old 
mullioned windows, but not many traces of them remained. The 
girls got a dingy old quarto manuscript, and soon found the well- 
fingered pages which gave the account how the Amyots lost the 
Manor-house. It would be too long, perhaps, to copy out at full 
length here, and I shall content myself with giving my readers a 
summary of the story. 

It was about the middle of the reign of James I. that the family 
troubles began to be most serious. Up to that time, although they 
had been from the beginning friends and helpers of the Jesuit 
missionaries sent into this country to keep up the failing faith of 
the sorely-pressed Catholics, they had managed to get off with an 
occasional fine, and, although the Manor had more than once been 
searched, no priest had ever been caught on the domain. They were 
powerfully connected, and were treated with some consideration by 
the Government. They had contributed liberally to the national 
defence against the Spanish Armada, and some of the family had 
distinguished themselves personally at that eventful crisis. Perhaps 
they might still have remained comparatively unmolested, but for the 
Powder Plot, which gave the greed-seeking Ministers of the Govern- 
ment so happy an opportunity of enriching themselves at the expense 
of the unfortunate Catholics. A needy Scotch favourite of the King 
had been quartered upon the Amyots, and sucked much wealth out 
of them by intimidation and threats of false accusations. Just at that 


. time, a member of a younger branch of the family, who had taken part 


in some of the maritime expeditions of the time, and lost his faith as 
well as all ideas of morality in the course of his career, took it into his 
head to settle down for the rest of his days in the neighbourhood of 
Shotterton. He cast his eyes on a beautiful and well-dowered girl 
of another old Catholic family in the county, and pressed his suit with 
eagerness. But, happily for Beatrice Exton, he appeared on the field 
too late, even if he could ever have won her heart. She had already 
engaged herself to Reginald Amyot of Shotterton, and their marriage 
took place nearly a year before the catastrophe we are to speak of. 
Ralph Amyot burned with rage against his cousin, and swore to ruin 


-him. It was only too easy for him to do it. 


For a time he affected great friendship, and frequently visited 
Shotterton. His cousin, a good deal younger than himself, was not 
much on his guard against him. Reginald Was very pious and, with 
his wife, devoted to his religion. They were deeply pained at the 
profanity of Ralph’s language and his disordered life, and now and 


-then ventured to remonstrate with him on both. He seemed not 


altogether disinclined to listen to them. He had been bred and born 
a Catholic, his father had given him a pious education, and he was 
firmly enough convinced that there was no reality in the State religion 
of King James and his Court Bishops. Nevertheless, he conformed 
outwardly. But he would abuse and ridicule the King, and he laughed, 
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with a bitterness that Reginald did not share, at the new clergy, with 
their wives and families. He swore, now and then, that he would 
rather go out of the world with all his sins on his head, than have 
anything to do with such poor creatures. 

One day, after a drinking bout, Ralph fell ill, and was nursed at 
his cousin’s house by Beatrice herself. The intensity of his old 
passion for his fair young nurse revived, and on one occasion, when 
he was making progress towards convalescence, he ventured to seize 
her hand and kiss it, and tried to draw her to himself, with passionate 
expressions of devotion. She ran away in a fright, but thought little 
more of it when he asked her forgiveness. Then they brought to his 
bedside a certain Mr. Warner, who appeared to be a highly-accom- 
plished gentleman, well versed in falconry, hunting, and all the sports 
and games of the age, and whose long residence abroad had been 
used to so good a purpose as to make him a most agreeable and well- 
informed companion. Ralph at first took to him with great sincerity ; 
but his new friend had a way of turning the conversation on to serious 
subjects, and he also looked very grave whenever Ralph uttered an 
oath or used a licentious expression. Ralph began to suspect that he 
was being worked upon with a view to his conversion. He pondered 
the matter deeply, and then took a decided line. 

He encouraged Mr. Warner to talk of religious matters, and soon had 
reason to think that his new friend was a priest. His own intercourse 
with Beatrice, too pure and simple to suspect what was passing in his 
heart, almost maddened him. At last he began to prepare for his 
confession, and a night was fixed on for his reception of the Sacra- 
ment of Penance and his reconciliation to the Church. Two or three 
other priests were to be assembled at the same time for the purpose 
of conference with Mr. Warner. 

My readers will easily imagine the rest of the story, for although 
such treachery on the part of Catholic families was rare in those days, 
the details of the attack on the house at night by the pursuivants, of 
the sudden concealment of the priests, of the long hunt and watch for 
them after they were immured in their hiding-places, would have 
nothing very new to those who have read such books as Father 
Gerard’s Narrative. Mr. Warner was discovered, as Ralph had been 
skilful enough to obtain a clue to his place of concealment. He was 
well known by name to the Government, and was put to death at 
Tyburn for having reconciled several persons to the Catholic Church. 
Reginald Amyot was arrested and imprisoned as a harbourer of priests 
and arecusant. He escaped after a long confinement of three years 
in various prisons in London, and, by an arbitary act, for which even 
in those days there was little legal pretence, but which he was obliged 
to submit to for fear of worse, his estate of Shotterton Manor was 
made over to Ralph, who was known to be by profession a member of 
the State Church. But his vengeance on his innocent cousin was 
spoiled to Ralph by the cruel fate of Beatrice, of whom he had hoped 
in some way or other to get possession. The men whom he called in 
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to carry out his design against the priests were brutal ruffians, who 
soon made themselves half drunk with the good wine which they 
found in Reginald’s cellars. Their language and behaviour was so 
licentious and savage, that the frightened women of the household 
gathered round their young mistress in the little room which had 
served as a chapel, but from which all traces of Catholic worship had 
been carefully removed. They managed to bar themselves in, and for 
a time some sort of order was restored by the officer in command, but 
the fright had been too great for Beatrice, who was expecting in a few 
weeks to give birth to her first child. Premature labour came on her; 
her child lived but a few moments, just long enough to be baptized, 
and then the two pure souls of mother and child flew up to heaven. 

Ralph tore his hair passionately when he saw the issue of his evil 
deeds, but he was not converted by this. He made Shotterton Manor 
infamous in the country round for its debaucheries and revelries. 
After some years he married, but all his children died within a year 
or two of their birth. The estate passed, after his death, which was 
brought about by a fall from his horse when he was half drunk, to a 
daughter of his younger and only brother, whom Ralph had sent for 
when she was left an orphan, and had brought up as a Protestant. 
Her husband died fighting under Ireton in the barbarous war raged 
by Cromwell in Ireland. His only son married in the reign of 
Charles II., and left only one girl, through whom it passed into the 
family from which it came into that of the grandmother of the great 
Earl I have mentioned in one of my first chapters. But the house had 
never been inhabited, except for a few days or weeks in a year, fora 
full century before Charles North came to be its owner. 

“So you see, dear, as I said, you'll have to brighten it up,” said 
Barbara, as she finished the story, the first half of which had been 
read by Grace. “To us it is full of pleasant associations now, on 
account of dear Uncle Charles. We hardly remember our Aunt 
Teresa. I think the ill luck must go away, now that you are come to 
it. Now let us teach you how to play at shovel-board.” 
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WE lately had occasion to call our readers’ attention to the 
well-written life of perhaps the greatest German historian of 
modern times. Herr Janssen has drawn the character of Johann 
Friedrich Bohmer in so attractive a manner that he has tempted 
us to glean a few ears from his abundant harvest, which may 
serve to mark the stages in the development of a mind advancing 
from the barren waste of Lutheranism up to the very border of 
the pastures of the Church of God. 

Bohmer’s father, at the time of the first French Revolution, was 
driven from Zweibriicken, his native city, of which he was a 
councillor, to the right bank of the Rhine, and shortly after 
became a citizen of Frankfort, where the object of this notice 
was born in 1795. As a lawyer he devoted his talents to the 
service of widows and orphans, to whom his early philanthropic 
spirit induced him to sacrifice himself. For this career he also 
destined the future historian, whom he spurred on in his studies 
by the considerations which had ruled his own life. When the 
old man came to die, the thought that he had, to the best of his 
power, consecrated his life to the service of the helpless and the 
friendless was the source of his greatest consolation. “At the 
end of my days I look back upon the past with the soothing 
consolation of having never been the conscious defender of a bad 
cause.” Though the father’s office of councillor in Frankfort, 
joined to his practice as a lawyer, brought him in a tolerable 
income, he managed his household on the old-fashioned German 
principles. The historian, in after-life, often spoke of having 
helped his mother in the baking of bread. Dainties or luxuries 
never appeared on the table. The laws of their existence 
seemed to be the traditions of the past. ‘Thus, because it was 
**customary,” flesh meat was never seen on Fridays on the table 
of the Bohmer family. Strict, perhaps strict to excess, in the 
training of their children, the parents so entirely cut them off 
from all contact with the outer world that the historian .was 
eleven years of age before he, in the Company of his father, saw 
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the Maine, which flows by the city walls: A curious incident 
attended this, his first excursion. The hitherto unknown beauties 
of nature had so great an effect upon the observing mind of the 
boy that his delight expressed itself in a flood of tears. But this 
sympathetic emotion was noticed by the anxious mother, who, 
imagining that “the air did not agree with the child,” prevented 
a repetition of it by putting a stop to such walks for the remainder 
of the year. 

After this it will not sound incredible that the young Bohmer was 
not permitted to go to or return from school without the attendance 
of a servant, and until his twelfth year, when his parents purchased 
a large garden outside the walls, this going and coming formed his 
only means of communication with others. In later years Bohmer 
lamented this rigid discipline, as having fostered in him a too 
great diffidence and irresolution. “Of what advantage was it to 
me,” he wrote, when an old man, “that my father, during my 
University years, used to warn me that I must fill up the gaps 
left in my training as a boy, and overcome my deficiency in 
resolution, my timidity in society? Then it was too late. 
Irresolution and timidity, the two fruits of my training, have 
made me lose a deal of time on purposeless objects, which I 
might and could have spent on earnest action.” Bohmer, 
however, never forgot that, though this course was injudicious, 
it was dictated by a true love. “ My parents loved me sincerely, 
and yet the question often forced itself upon me in my youth— 
Why then is love so stern, so unbending? And yet I am grateful 
that from the first I was kept to work and regulated exertion, and 
thus preserved from so much that could morally pollute.” Young 
Bohmer’s grandfather, Von Hofmann, who used to call the boy 
his pet, was a man of some repute as a lawyer and writer. He 
took advantage of every visit which Bohmer paid him to instil 
good maxims and habits in the boy’s mind. “ Be a niggard of 
your time, for it is our most precious gift on earth. The man 
who wastes his time I never trust.” The old man once took his 
Fritz into his room and showed him his journal. This was an 
idea which the earnest-minded boy at once seized. A year after 
he proudly showed his grandfather a similar journal, in which he 
had jotted down the stories his father told at table, the remarks of 
his master at school, and any other points of importance. It was 
to his grandfather that he owed his first instructions on history. 
Hofmann was fond of talking about the good old days under the 
Emperors, and of giving his Fritz lessons on the Middle Ages. 
““Who knows,” said Bohmer, in after-times, “whether I did not 
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get from those instructions my first impulse to becoming a worker 
among the records ?” 

At the age of eighteen he went to the University of Heidelberg, 
whither, on account of his steady religious spirit, his father did 
not fear to send him. Of this steady religious spirit, however, 
Bohmer gives a different story. His, doubtless, was not and is 
not an isolated case among Protestants, and a short sketch of it 
may prove of advantage. The Christian religion was taught him 
as something quite foreign to and outside of his whole being, as 
knowledge which had in no way to affect or influence his moral 
nature. He was forced to learn a catechism which to him had no 
meaning ; he was driven to learn extracts from Scripture which to 
the child are unintelligible. “The deeper hidden meaning of the 
sacred histories of the New Testament was as unintelligible to 
me as they were to my teacher.” “Frightful” were the hours 
spent in the evening over the Bible and over prayers. If to this 
be added that he never had any positive article of belief instilled 
into his mind, and that he had the good fortune by accident to 
catch a glimpse of the true meaning of some Scriptural doctrine, 
the good was counterbalanced by seeing around him a general and 
unpunished contempt of it in practice, it will not be a matter of 
wonder that from an early age the seeds of unbelief were sown in 
his mind. Church-going was in the nature of things hateful to him. 
“T always felt a real pleasure when the last piece on the organ 
penetrated my soul with its musical power, and I then from the 
cold or chilling church paced the sunny street, but this is all I 
ever got from my church-going. As for the sermon, I either did 
not pay the slightest attention to it, or, as was far oftener the 
case, it was so unpractical and unintelligible that it could be 
neither taken hold of nor turned to good account.” In conse- 
quence, on becoming his own master he made it the fixed rule of 
his conduct to have no connection with the Church. Our notice 
will sufficiently show that Bohmer was in no sense of the word an 
irreligious man ; rather, he saw and felt earlier than others the 
vital defects of Protestantism. A casual expression of his father’s, 
who was a Bible-loving, God-fearing man, though he was never 
heard to speak of the objects of faith or Christianity or Church, 
will explain the son’s feelings. When once asked by his wife to 
pay a visit to a church, he answered—‘I would go to church 
willingly if we had a Church.” Bohmer had reached manhood 
before he perceived that his father, by this remark, meant more 
than a material building. 

Between Heidelberg and Gottingen, Bohmer spent three years, 
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which he devoted to the study of the law. After this, unable to: 
fix upon any plan for his future, he resolved on a journey to 
Italy and Rome. While staying in the Eternal City he formed a 
lasting friendship with some young German artists, to whom he 
often after acknowledged himself deeply indebted. This visit to 
Rome ripened his judgment of the great masters, and materially 
assisted him in later years to a keen appreciation of the great 
glories which have ennobled the middle ages. 

Bohmer, after his return from Italy, was still undetermined on 
the direction in which he should turn his study. While his love 
of art occupied, it did not satisfy, the craving of his soul for some 
pursuit in the service of his country. His deeply-seated oppo- 
sition to the then organization of Germany drove him from taking 
an active part in politics, and his restlessness, the fruit of his 
doubtful state of mind, would have led him across the Atlantic on 
a second career of travelling, had not the earnest entreaties of his 
friends dissuaded him. Five-and-twenty years of his life had 
already passed over his head before he could answer the question 
which he had put to himself previously to his visit to Rome— 
“What is to be done?” About this time he formed a resolution 
which doubtless affected the whole of his subsequent career. The 
idea of marriage was brought before his mind, and after much 
anxious consideration he decided upon a single life. This period 
gives an accurate insight into the exalted character of Bohmer. 

There are occasions in the life of every man who reflects upon 
himself when the outer world is a frost-nipped hoary waste to the 
heart, and the soul feels a longing, undefined, indeed, but irre- 
pressible, for that something which, if not found, leaves the traces 
of its action on the partly-withered man. Bohmer was deeply 
alive to this feeling. The alternations of his mind with regard to 
the married state were succeeded by a deep gloom, which he 
sought to shake off by the influence of friends. The loneliness of 
his life and the dark clouds upon his soul are reflected in all the 
letters belonging to this period, and as his friends one by one 
married, the suppressed cry of pain breaks out more unmistake- 
ably. As in others, so also in Bohmer; this untuning of the 
mind threw the harmony of the whole man into discord, and left 
it no prospect of peace but that of the grave. He thus expressed 
himself about this time to a friend :—“ The life of a single man 
is a wilderness, even when that life is dedicated to the service of 
Fatherland. Of what use is it if the people honour a man? He, 
nevertheless, lives in the main in his own house, and not in the 
market-place. Domestic happiness is the genuine foundation of 
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all human exertion ; it is the inexhaustible source of strength and 
courage in that exertion.” The sacrifice of domestic ties, which 
he called a “misfortune” not to be encountered without the 
gravest reasons, cost him no little struggle. Besides a feeling of 
dutifulness to his mother’s wish that he would live a bachelor, his 
love for the “ Fatherland,” which would be more effective as he 
himself was more untrammelled, was a source of corisolation to 
him. The soothing ties of friendship, too, helped to calm down 
his troubled spirit, and spurred him on towards the goal of his 
life. He considered friendship to be a most powerful incentive to 
the noblest actions, if it truly and really consisted of a community 


of all principles, opinions, and sentiments ; if it gave everything, 


calculated nothing, and willingly and cheerfully recognized every 
kind of superiority. What a noble estimate of a noble thing, 
coming from one as yet in his early manhood ! 

We accordingly find Bohmer in close relations with the leading 
spirits of his day—Riickert, and Platen, and Clement Brentano, 
Mosler, and the brothers Passavant. But while he was thus 
forming ties with men who through various paths were pursuing 
the same patriotic end as himself, he about this time (1822) lost 
an old University friend of the name of Pfeiffer. The grounds of 
the estrangement were philosophical, and they are interesting, as 
they show the unbiassed character of Bohmer. Pfeiffer had 
devoted himself with such success to the study of philosophy, that 
Béhmer had two years before urged him to take an active part in 
public life, under the conviction that philosophy, as well as the 
other sciences and arts, had to contribute to the regeneration of 
the German people, and to the awakening of a religious spirit. This 
grand result however could not be attained, in the opinion of 
Béhmer, by the modern system-making, by daring denials, or by 


the spirit of contradiction, but only by humbly walking in the 


historical way, and studying the development and the history 
of philosophy. But the hopes which he had built upon his 
friend were destined to meet a rude shock. Pfeiffer had, during 
Béhmer’s absence in Italy, fallen away into rationalism. “ Alas,” 
the latter wrote, “‘I have come to pity Pfeiffer with my whole 
soul. He is very unfortunate. A spirit of denying has got the 
mastery of him, and man cannot save him. May God help him.” 
So remarkable are Béhmer’s sentiments on his lost friend and on 
philosophy, the cause of this loss, that we will extract a few 
sentences. “JI see clearly that the defining of conceptions, as it 
is carried on at the present day, kills the things which in nature 
are endowed with flesh and blood, and animated by life. That is 
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not the music under whose influence plants grow, wild beasts are 
enchanted, and stones form themselves into walls, as that of 
Orpheus was, and as all right reflection and speech is. These 
gentlemen, I have observed, are not satisfied with their own 
music.” Again: “The more decided my views become, the 
more I am amazed at the disease which lies at the root of all the 
philosophical speculation of Germany. The system-spirit is a 
symptom which points to a greatly disturbed condition of intel- 
lectual healthiness. They have gone astray on the most natural 
ideas—Fatherland, pleasure of life, art, &c., and they have become 
men of words, z.¢., men who take words in the place of acts.” 

Bohmer’s views on the much reviled scholastic philosophy are 
worth recording. He considered it a delusion ‘‘to belieye that 
German philosophy had really begun with Kant, that the great 
centuries of the middle ages, which had produced the noblest 
works in the region of art and literature, had not effected great 
things also in the region of the speculative sciences.” On the 
modern habit of superciliously putting aside the schoolmen 
unread, he remarked : “ First trial, then judgment ; and to me at 
least, so far as I understand the case, the old way of philoso- 
phizing is more pleasing than the haughtiness of the moderns. . . 
The study of philosophy is distasteful to me from the bottom of 
my soul. It is the greatest unwisdom, for these gentlemen do not 
know even their own history. If they knew this, they would 
know that scholastic philosophy was something very different, 
and far more exalted. . . . They nowadays construct the whole 
universe, and yet it was long ago constructed.” 

Thus he wrote in 1821. It was this realistic turn of mind 
which led Bohmer to view in so favourable a light the history of 
the Catholic Church in the middle ages. His powerful intellect at 
once grappled with and mastered the spirit which gave the tone 
to the history of those times ; and, far from building up theories 
which never were in action because never in existence, he applied 
to history the measure which history itself afforded, and scorned 
the shallow modern measure, which condemns former ages because 
they had not the material machinery of the present day. Brushing 
away the cobwebs of prejudice which have obscured the vision of 
the best writers on history, he allows the records of former days 
to speak for themselves, and without distortion or wrenching, 
gives fair play to their legitimate influence. Thus, so early as 
1828, Bohmer saw the untrustworthy and one-sided character of 
the common histories of the Reformation, and expressed his 
conviction that, if properly used, the letters and private writings 
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of the leading men in those times would give a picture of 
different quality from the popular one, and go far to complete and 
confirm Bossuet’s Variations. Though his want of dogmatic 
principles rendered him .unequal to the task which Dodllinger 
carried out in his Reformationsgeschichte, his artistic, literary, and 
historical studies had furnished him with the right key to a 
thorough insight into, and appreciation of, the ruling spirit of the 
middle ages. The unity of faith and feeling, which was the 
strong bond that then held his beloved Fatherland together, the 
practical spirit of religion, which gave to daily life a colour 
deeply marked in history, and to which was devoted the artist’s 
brush and the writer’s pen, were advantages lost to modern times. 
He contrasts with the above spirit that of his own day, when 
there is little religion, ‘“‘which nevertheless ought to season, 
tule, reconcile, and pacify everything.” Hence his grief at 
the prevalence of infidel philosophy, which commits a robbery 
against God, and cuts the heartstrings of the people. He 
felt an intense disgust for the supporters of the theory of an 
invisible Church. “Life in the invisible! curious, certainly very 
curious. . . . Ah, who will satisfy my yearning for union and 
visibility ? ” 

While his inner life was thus developing and producing fruit, 
his energetic spirit at length fixed the path of Bohmer’s career. 
Baron von Stein, with whom he became acquainted in 1823, 
induced him to join the Society for Old German Historical 
Records. In 1831 he published his first instalment of the 
Kaiserregesten, or Records of the Roman Kings and Emperors 
from Conrad I. to Henry VII., which extended over a period of 
402 years (A.D. 91I—1313). The value of this book may be seen 
from the words of Jacob Grimm: “ These records will take their 
place among the most important publications of our historical 
literature.” The work had caused Boéhmer incredible trouble ; 
but it embodied all the diplomas and official acts of the Frankish, 
Swabian, and Saxon Kings within the period embraced, an 
imperfect collection of which had occupied several predecessors 
in the field for years. In 1839 he published a continuation of the 
Records to the year 1347, which embraced the reign of the | 
Emperor Louis of Bavaria. This work is interesting, because the 
author has occasion to speak of the relations which at the time he 
treats existed between the Holy See and Germany. He deeply 
laments that no Catholic historian has taken in hand the records 
on this subject, and from his own experience he declares that the 
result would add many bright chapters to the history of the 
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Papacy. We believe that this backwardness on the part of the 
Catholics of Germany has since been repaired.* 

We certainly want something of this spirit in England. It 
is easy to guess at the loss which the Catholic cause has in 
this country to endure from that lack of the spirit of research 
into our past history which at the present time characterizes us. 
But it must be owned with regret that we have given up not only 
the field of history to its perverters, but that we do not even 
appreciate in a true practical manner that previous education 
which alone can fit us to become the avengers of our Mother’s 
blood. There is a time at hand, if it be not already arrived, 
when a pure ungarnished tale of our history from the Conquest to 
the Reformation will bring into the fold many who have been 
driven off by the unjust imputations cast upon the Church for 
ambition, intrigue, and venality. Bohmer found the right touch- 
stone, without the application of which all history-writing must be 
but a delusion and a snare, when he wrote that, in order to form a 
correct view on the quarrels between the Church and Germany 
during the middle ages, the student must not overlook, first, the 
power of arbitrating which the Popes universally exercised, and 
which Charlemagne himself, at the height of his power, recog- 
nized ; next, the important rights which the party opposed to the 
Hohenstaufens and the weak Kings from the middle of the 
thirteenth century had given to the Papal Court. “ During the 
internal dissensions of Germany, the authority of arbitrator vested 
in the visible Head of the Church was in fact rather a benefit, 
and by no means necessarily anti-national.” Bohmer’s opinion on 
the beneficial result of the intervention of the Church in political 
matters may not be uninteresting ; “‘I am convinced that military 
despotism, the greatest cancer of our time, could not arise so long 
as the Church governed as the supreme pastor, and took part in 
secular affairs, and that despotism will increase among us in the 
same proportion in which the powers and regulations of the 

* Bohmer projected in 1844 a Catholic society for the publication of 
German history in its connections with the Holy See. On this proposal he 
wrote the following remarkable words : ‘‘I believe that my institution, how- 
ever small in external means it may be, can be taken up by the Catholic 
Church in a friendly manner ; for while that Church has been deprived of the 
greatest part of its property and its monasteries, it has also lost those means 
for such studies from which its servants in former times drew a part of that 
energy which they most especially need at the present day, when everything is 
more and more bracing itself for the struggle of mind; an intellectual energy 
which I should the more willingly see given to them, as it appears to me that 
the battle of the Catholic, Church will ever more and more take the form 
among us of a direct battle for Christianity in general.” 
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Church fall in influence.” In 1844, when Bohmer’s powers were 
at their highest, and his pen the most fruitful, he strongly con- 
demned the modérn spirit of despising old and venerable 
institutions, as well as the Church and its blessing-fraught action. 
“ Without an estimation for the Church, the centuries of the 
middle ages are unintelligible to us, and in the spirit of the 
Church and of right must the history of those times be pourtrayed 
if it is to exercise a disciplinizing and a moralizing influence. . . . 
It is undoubted that the anti-ecclesiastical and irreligious spirit 
has hardly on any ground done greater injustice and produced 
greater mischief than on that of history.” How severe, and yet 
how true a comment on the imaginative historians of our days ! 
Bohmer’s Catholicity was undoubtedly esthetical and moral 
rather than dogmatic. He loved to dwell on the grandeur of the 
Church’s history, and to trace its influence for the good and the 
beautiful through the long roll of its annals. His early education 
seems to have dulled his perception of the identity of the faith of 
the Church in all ages, and to have made him lose sight of the great 
principle as to the oneness of truth. Though in 1837 he expressed 
his willingness to re-enter the fold if the mass of his countrymen set 
him the example, he never saw the necessity of a private step in 
that direction. It is curious to observe how the thought of death 
affected him during the last six months of his life. Hiibsch, one 
of his oldest friends, who some years before had returned to the 
Catholic faith, died a few months before him. When the news was 
brought to him he shed tears, and as his mind pondered on the 
event, he said, “ He (Hiibsch) in his last moments showed great 
courage of mind. General von Krieg also died with the fortitude of 
a warrior. When this friend on his death-bed heard one of the by- 
standers lamentingly say he hoped the dying man would be of good 
heart, he answered him, ‘I feel neither pain nor fear, as I die a 
child of the Catholic Church!’” Bohmer himself, however, can 
hardly have had in his last moments any misgiving ; though he 
loved the moral beauty of the Church, he did not appreciate its 
unity. For a short time before his death he was served and watched 
by a member of the Confraternity of Montabaur. This attention 
on the part of his Catholic friends he considered as a mark of 
their gratitude for the many things he had written to the honour, 
and in defence, of their religion. To this he recurred on the day 
of his death, 22nd October, 1863, and remarked, “I see that the 
world can and must be the soonest conquered by Christian charity.” 
Bohmer’s deficiency in the groundwork of faith was probably the 
reason why he was not himself conquered. R. C. 
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Au me! should that day come—forbid it He, 
The temperance of Whose justice rules o’er all— 
When thou, so blithe of note when tyrants fall, 
So prompt, though proud, to bend the adoring knee, 
In lands not thine, to new-born Liberty— 
Thyself shalt see God’s writing on thy wall, 
Shalt hear one chorus swell from earth’s vast ball, 
Thy sentence hymning with unmannerly glee ; 
Remember, in that hour supreme of woe, 
How twice and thrice thy Thyrsus smote the ground 
When Christendom’s grey Sire staggered, discrowned, 
’Neath that Sardinian’s parricidal blow. 
Babel rejoiced in heart oe’r Salem’s wound : 
It heals. A nation judged for aye lies low. 

7 A. DE VERE. 
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PART THE THIRD. 
IN our previous notices of the early traces of man in Europe, we 
have spoken only of those relics which are found in gravel beds 
and in the deposits of rivers, and which are of so rude and 
primitive a character, that we ourselves with many others long 
hesitated whether they could be attributed to man at all or not. 
We must now notice another class of remains, so unmistakeably 
human, that we find it hard to acknowledge the source from which 
they come, and at the same time associated with so many witnesses 
of antiquity, that we are struck with astonishment at the skill and 
taste which they reveal to have existed in what was nevertheless 
a barbarous and even savage state. We are struck with wonder 
at the sight of beautifully engraved gems and signet cylinders 
disentombed from ruins belonging to the early Babylonian 
Empire, but we know that the Kings of Babylon lived in mighty 
* palaces surrounded by a magnificent though barbarous state ; but 


some of the discoveries to which we refer take us almost as much . 


by surprise as if we were to find the fragment of a segmental 
shell at Cressy, or a railway chair beneath old London. The 
objects to which we refer are those found in caves in various 
parts of the world, but more especially in France, probably 
owing to the fact that more attention has been paid to the 
subject, and a greater amount of intelligent labour devoted to 
it in that country than in others. We propose to give some 
account of the results which have been hitherto attained in 
this department of research. 

It is well known that many districts, especially in limestone 
regions, abound in caves, whose galleries winding and ramifying 
in varying height and width often penetrate into the very heart 
of our mountains. Some of these have been open and accessible 
from time immemorial, and have been noticed only for the beauty 
of the stalactites and stalagmitic incrustations with which they 
are decorated. These caves appear to have been formed by the 
action of water partly acting on a softer material than the sur- 
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rounding rock, and partly decomposing the limestone itself by 
means of the carbonic acid with which it has been charged. 
In many instances a stream * still flowing through the cave, 
and the remains of sediment and rubbish which still cling at 
various heights to its walls, testify to the level at which the 
water once flowed. Others, again, have been so filled up with 
deposit left there by water filtering through the crevices of the 
rock that a very imperfect notion can be at first formed of the 
original height of the cave. In many cases the apertures of 
these recesses have been accidently closed up by the falling of 
the superficial soil, and reopened only after a long lapse of 
ages by the fall of a tree, the overflow of a stream, or the opera- 
tions of the quarryman. It is in the deposits in these caves that 
rich treasures for the archeologist have been found, which widen 
very much the interest attached to the discoveries of the drift 
and surface, and tend to unite into a record the otherwise 
scattered and unintelligible fragments of the history of the past. 
In many cases the floor of the cave is covered with a thick coat- 
ing of mingled loam, fragments of rock, bone, &c., to which the 
name of breccia has been given. This is frequently covered with 
a solid coating of stalagmite, by which the breccia beneath has 
been to a certain extent hermetically sealed and preserved undis- 
turbed through all succeeding changes until even these dark 
recesses have been made to unfold their secrets in answer to the 
call of science. In some instances a stream of water entering 


. through crevices in the rock has filled the cave with breccia up to 


the roof ; and occasionally, as in the case of the grotto of Maccag- 
none, in Sicily, the occurrence of some change in the physical con- 
dition of the locality, has again emptied the cave of its contents, 
leaving only masses of the deposit cemented ‘by stalagmitic 
infiltration to the roof. It is to the. objects found in the breccia 
underlying the stalagmite, and which consequently have been 
undisturbed for ages, that the chief interest is attached. It is 
obvious that the claim which these objects have to be referred 
to any great antiquity, must depend upon the investigation of 
each particular case, and must be sought in the evidences of 


* physical change in the configuration of the land which may 


have taken place since the objects referred to were carried 
into the cave, and in the period required for the formation of 
the stalagmitic crust beneath which they have been concealed. 
We hope to refer to this point a little later. We shall only say 
now that we see no reason for assuming any extreme antiquity, 
and that all measure of time taken from such ill-understood data 
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as the rate of variation of the surface of the earth, must be value- 
less if it come into collision with other truth. 

It has long been known that these caves contained remains of 
extinct species of beasts: Buckland, in his earlier work of the 
Reliquie Diluviane, considered that these animals were destroyed 
in the Mosaic deluge, but in his Geology, considered with reference 
to Natural Theology, he says that “‘the large number of extinct 
species found in the caves, and the absence of the remains of 
man, give strong reasons for referring these species to a period 
anterior to the creation of man.”* Though the matter is generally 
well known, it may be useful here to notice how remarkable 
is the number of bones that have been found in some of these 
caves ; and now that the subject has become connected with the 
question of the antiquity of the human race, it is of extreme 
scientific interest. Around a grotto, described by M. Lartet, at 
Aurignac, to which we shall refer again, he found bones of about 
eighty individual animals of a great variety of species, including 
two species of bear, the cave lion, hyzena, wolf, mammoth 
thinoceros,t horse, elk, reindeer, and the aurochs. In a cave 
at Gailenreuth, in Bavaria, the skeletons of above a thousand 
animals have been found,{ including those of eight hundred bears 
and three hundred hyzenas, lions, &c. Some caves contain 
principally bones of one or two species, as that of Kirkdale, in 
Yorkshire, which was found to abound in the bones of hyznas. 
Others contain chiefly the skeletons of herbivorous animals. Some- 
times the bones were evidently brought into the cave by the 
action of water, finding its way through crevices and filling up the 
cave with a breccia of stones, shells, bones, and fragments of 
stalagmite, cemented by infiltration into a compact mass ; but in 
many cases it is evidently otherwise. In the hyena den at 
Wokey Hall, near Wells, there is no sign of rolling in the bones, 
and numerous fragments of the same bone have been found close 
together, which would be incredible if the fragments had been 
brough: in separately by the action of water. In many caves 
bones belonging to the same limb are found in their proper 
relative positions, showing that it must have been at least entire 
before it was brought into the cave. In some cases the excre- 
ments of hyznas are abundant ; and, in the cave to which we 
have just alluded, there are several layers of these remains, as 
though to indicate that the cave had been inhabited by them at 
different periods and abandoned in the intervals. It is probable 
that where the remains of carnivorous animals are found in 
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considerable quantities, the cave was really inhabited by these 
species, perhaps for a long period of years, and that the remains 
of herbivorous animals which are found with them are those of 
beasts on which they preyed, and which were dragged in to be 
devoured at leisure. In the caves where large numbers of 
herbivorous animals are found, it is probable that they may have 
taken shelter from inundations and perished before the waters 
retired. There will probably always remain some obscurity in 
the question of the assembling in these dark recesses of so 
many animals of various kinds, many of which we know were 
not likely to have been inhabitants of caverns. It is, however, 
impossible to explain them entirely on the supposition of the 
accidental transport of fragments’ of bones by the streams that 
filtered through the clefts in the rock or flowed through the caves. 
Darwin relates some curious facts, which he observed in Pata- 
gonia, of animals resorting to a certain place to die. “On the 
banks of the S. Cruz,” he tells us, “in certain circumscribed 
spaces, which were generally bushy and nearly all near the river, 
the ground was actually white with bones” of the guanaco.* 
The fact that the remains of many animals now extinct in 
Europe are found in caves, is no way more remarkable than that 
they should have been found in the drift. With a few exceptions, 
the species are the same, the principal difference being that the 
bear has not been found in the drift ; but this is easily accounted 
for by the habits of the animal as known to naturalists at the 
present time. The principal interest in the question is in what 
we are going to state. 

Until the latter part of the eighteenth century, it was not 
suspected that the remains of man were to be found associated 
with the extinct mammalia in these caverns ; but in 1774 Esper, 
a German, found the bones of man associated with those of bears 
and other mammalia in a cave at Gaylenreut, and in 1822 
Schlotheim found human skulls with the bones of rhinoceros 
and hyzena in clefts in the gypsum rock of Kostritz, in Saxony. 
But in this case M. Quatrefage thinks there may be question of 
posterior interment. Cuvier would not believe in these discoveries, 
and said with authority, which for years discouraged similar 
researches, “‘On n’a jamais trouvé in homme ni singe parmi les 
fossiles.”* He had, remarks the last-named author, some reason 
for his scepticism, for a pretended fossil man brought forward by 
Scheutzer turned out to be a salamander, and that of Fontaine- 
bleau merely a block of stone with some accidental resemblance 
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to human form. In 1828—z29, Mr. Tournal published an account 
of a cave at Bize, near Narbonne, in which were found bones of 
man with extinct animals. In 1829 M. Christol described the 
caverns of Pondres and-Souvignargues, but the authority of 
Cuvier still caused them to be disregarded. In 1833 Schmerling 
described the Belgian caves and the celebrated skull of Engis, to 
which we shall refer later; and in 1839 M. Marcel de Serres 
described the bone caves of Aude, but still without success. 

In 1838 M. Boucher de Perthes first called attention to the 
relics of man associated with those of extinct quadrupeds in the 
drift, and it was then only that a ray of light seemed to gleam 
upon the subject, and it was thought that there might be some 
truth in the discoveries which had so often been announced 
and as often set aside as unworthy of notice. Since that 
period careful systematic researches have been made, and the 
result has been that caves containing human remains and 
implements have been discovered in various places, yielding in 
some instances treasures of the highest archeological interest. 
We shall notice some of the most important; and in the first 
place must mention that these remains have in many cases been 
taken from beneath solid and compact masses of stalagmite, and 
have unquestionable signs of having belonged to the period when 
the other remains were accumulated. In the second place, it 
will be seen that these remains are not of doubtful origin, as at 
one time seemed to be the case with the implements of the drift. 
They are as convincing proofs of the presence of man as would 
be found in a fragment of glazed pottery or a blade of Sheffield 
ware. 

In the cave at Brixham, near Torquay, discovered in 1858, and 
examined by Dr. Falconer, Mr. Prestwich and others, below 
the covering of stalagmite and mixed up with a profusion of 
fragments of the bones of the mammoth, the rhinoceros, the horse, 
the reindeer, the elk, the bear, the hyena, and others, were found 
several flint flakes which could not be accounted for by natural 
means. A very perfect flint knife was found side by side with an 
entire limb of a bear, in which every bone was in its proper place, 
and, as Sir C. Lyell has it, “the femur, tibia, fibula, ankle-bone or 
astralagus, all in juxtaposition. Even the patella, or detached 
bone of the knee-pan, was searched for, and not in vain.” As 
this was found in the undisturbed loam beneath a hard crust of 
stalagmite, it is hard to withhold the conclusion that the knife, 
and consequently the man who made it, was contemporary with 
or preceded the animal whose limb was thus brought entire into 
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the cave. But even were this all, we might be disposed still to 
suspend our judgment for further evidence. 

The accidental discovery of a cave at Aurignac by a workman 
named Bonnemaison, is of a much more interesting character. 
The cave, which was on the steep slope of a hill, was closed by 
a large stone, which was eventually hid from view by earth and 
rubbish. On the removal of the stone, no less than seventeen 
human skeletons were found, while in front of the cave was an 
extensive layer of ashes and bones, the latter broken and charred, 
and many of them split, with the evident intention of extracting the 
marrow. It is impossible not to conclude with M. Lartet that we 
have here an ancient place of sepulture, and that the bones and 
ashes outside the cave are the remains of the funereal feast. The 
number of individual animals here represented is very con- 
siderable, consisting of no fewer than from five to six cave bears, 
from eighteen to twenty foxes, one rhinoceros, twelve or fifteen 
horses, ten or twelve reindeer, a mammoth, an Irish elk, and 
twelve or fifteen aurochs. Many of these had been gnawed by 
some large animal, probably by the hyzna, of which coprolites 
were found in the mass. Some of the bones above mentioned were 
found within the cave, probably testifying to the practice so 
common in savage nations at the present day, of burying pro- 
visions with the dead to serve them on their long journey. These 
had escaped the ravages of the hyznas, which no doubt were 
excluded by the stone at the entrance from obtaining access to 
the cave. One only bone inside the cave showed signs of 
gnawing; it was that of an elephant. An additional reason for 
believing that the bones were placed in the cave for the purpose 
we have mentioned, is that an entire limb of the cave bear was 
found in it, with the bones in their proper relative positions, as if 
to indicate that it had been placed there with the flesh on. We 
need not say that the value of this interesting discovery depends 
in great measure on the exact position of the remains outside 
the cave with reference to the aperture, and the evidence 
of their being contemporaneous with the interment. It would 
be too long for us to enter minutely into this inquiry, 
but we may say that the evidences have been sifted by the 
painstaking and conscientious M. Lartet, than whom no one 
can be a better authority in such a matter. It is, however, to be 
regretted that the skeletons had been removed and reinterred in 
the village churchyard before M. Lartet was aware of the dis- 
covery. He saw, however, quite enough to satisfy himself that 
man in western Europe had fed upon the flesh of the rhinoceros, 
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the reindeer, the bear, and the elk, and that hyzenas had prowled 
about the scene of the repast and tasted of its remnants. 

It is, of course, impossible to fix the date at which the place 
of sepulture at Aurignac may have been made use of. Sir C. 
Lyell remarks that no change in the physical geography has taken 
place since that period, and suggests that this may be an argu- 
ment to show to how late a period certain extinct animals existed 
in France. The elephas antiqus, hippopotamus, and rhinoceros 
hemitcechus are not found, and may have passed away, whilst the 
implements of flint and bone are of so improved a workmanship 
as to leave no doubt, as far as they are to be taken as witnesses, of 
their comparatively recent origin. 

In the celebrated cave of Engis, in Belgium, Dr. Schmerling 
found a human skeleton at the depth of five feet, in a breccia 
associated with the tooth of a rhinoceros and bones of the horse 
and reindeer, and in the cave of Chokier he found a pointed 
bone implement, with a hole bored in it of the same matrix as the 
bones of a rhinoceros. We need hardly mention the singular 
skull of the Neanderthal cave, near Dusseldorf, which, notwith- 
standing its peculiarities, is nevertheless in point of type not below 
the average of known human skulls, but presents at least fewer 
testimonies of antiquity than that of Engis, which is acknowledged 
by all—though of perhaps greater antiquity than any human skull 
known—to be nevertheless of the highest type, and gives a sad 
blow to those who are proud to assert the simean origin of our 
race. We may here add that another ancient skull, of which a 
cast is in the Christy Museum, has been declared by an eminent 
craniologist to have the largest capacity of any he had ever 
measured. 

It would take too long to allude even to all the more important 
discoveries that have been made during the last few years on this 
subject, but the researches of Mr. Christy and M. Lartet in the 
caves of Dordogne, in France, require a special notice. It is 
principally from their researches that we have clear evidence of 
cave-dwelling, and are enabled to realize the extent to which 
it was once carried in France. It is in these caves also that we 
find the most surprising combination of skill and savage manners 
that we have met with. 

The caves to which we refer are principally those of Le 
Moustier, Gorge d’Enfer, Les Eyzies, La Madelaine, and 
Laugerie Haute, in the Valley of the Vezierts en Dordogne. 
No one who for a moment looks at the objects which ‘have been 
brought from these caves, and which are displayed to view in the 
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cases of the Blackmore Museum or in the Christy collection in 
London, can fail to remark how unlike they are to the imple- 
ments from the drift, and how like to the instruments at the 
present time in use among savages in various parts of the world. 
We shall show later that we have one exception to make to this 
remark, but the striking feature of the collection is the great 
delicacy of form and finish as compared with the rude blunt type 
of the drift. We have here beautifully-formed spears and arrow- 
heads sharply pointed, and chipped with an accuracy which we 
should find it hard to imitate ; long flakes struck with great skill 
from a selected nodule ; a great variety of pointed instruments in 
bone and flint ; needles with drilled heads ; mortars for bruising 
corn ; carvings in bone and horn. In fine, we have here not the 
enigmatical pear-shape and oval form of the drift, but the various 
marks of human habitation and human necessities which we 
should expect to find where man had dwelt, savage indeed, 
but in many cases indicating a skill which is truly surprising. 
One feature truly archaic must here be noticed. Nowhere 
is a rubbed flint to be found in these caves, a circumstance 
which seems to carry these relics back to a much earlier 
period than that of our ordinary barrows and the neolithic 
period generally. 

We have said that one exception existed which seems to link 
some of these forms with those of the drift. We are not able to 
say whether the link is a real or only an apparent one. M. Lartet 
and M. Franks are of opinion that it is real, but Sir John Lubbock 
thinks that it is only accidental. In the cave at Le Moustier 
has been found a peculiar form of scraper, resembling to a 
considerable extent those found in the drift, and coarser and 
ruder in their workmanship than the flints found in the other 
caves. Whether these really are to be looked on as the link so 
much desired between the work of the drift and the more perfect 
art of the caves, and, through them, of the neolithic, and 
eventually of the bronze period, or merely as forms in use at 
the same time with the others, and, owing to accidental circum- 
stances, found only in the cave of Le Moustier, it is impossible to 
state ; but, if the former, the discovery of a link in the mounds of 
Ohio, of which we have already spoken, and of this other on the 
banks of the Vezierés, is undoubtedly a fact of the greatest 
interest, and shows either how great is the unity in the needs 
and the devices of man wherever he is found, or at how early a 
period of his pilgrimage he was compelled to shape the flint to 
his uses in place of the valuable metals which his forefathers 
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possessed, but which, through ignorance and neglect, they had 
failed to hand down to their posterity. 

We have alluded to the resemblance which some of these 
objects bear to the implements of modern savages. It would 
be hard to picture anything more striking or more interesting; 
and this is one of the features of the Blackmore Museum for 
which all visitors owe special thanks to Mr. Stevens. Side by 
side with the collection of ancient implements is a display of 
works of art collected from various savage nations of our own 
time. ‘The comparison is truly of surpassing interest. Before us, 
above the cases, is an array of warlike implements from Australia 
and Oceanica—long wooden spears and javelins, with points of 
flint or obsidian. In the cases below are the spear and arrow- 
heads of flint from the caves of France, but the wooden spears 
and the shafts into which, beyond doubt, the arrows were once 
fitted, have perished without leaving a trace to show that they 
ever existed. In the Australian collection are seen harpoons of 
bone and wood, with several barbs arranged two and two at 
each side of a central stém, and among the objects discovered at 
Les Eyzies are harpoons so exactly corresponding in design that 
it is truly astonishing to find such peculiar forms in such widely- 
distant regions and times. An object of frequent occurrence is 
the scraper. We have already alluded to the peculiar type of 
Le Moustier. Mr. Stevens tells us that stone skin-scrapers of a 
very similar form are still made use of by the Merrimac Indians. 
Another form, which is very common here and in many other 
places, is that of a flat rectangular piece of flint or other stone 
(but here always of flint), partially chipped to an edge at one end. 
At first sight it seems rather difficult to imagine the use of this 
not very artistic instrument, but a glance at the Esquimaux 
collection in an adjoining case explains the whole mystery. 
In this case is shown a scraper the metal of which, if we may 
so speak, is of exactly the same form as its prototype in the cave, 
and is a stone of similar form set in a little frame, formed of a 
single piece of wood ingeniously shaped, with a well-defined 
groove for the finger and thumb to grasp it, so that the little 
instrument might be pushed like a plane over the object to which 
it was applied. It is in reality a small hand-plane of exquisite 
neatness and ingenuity. In the Christy collection in London is 
a modern Esquimaux scraper of the same character, mounted in a 
handle of fossil ivory. If we had seen the ancestors of the Gauls 
against whom Cesar fought scraping the skin of the aurochs and 
the reindeer, we could not have had a clearer insight into the use 
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of these strange pieces of flint than we acquire from the lesson 
taught us by the Esquimaux. Still, we do not see reason to con- 
clude, as some have done, that with the change of climate these 
races migrated northwards with the reindeer on which they fed, 
and that their true descendants are to be sought, not in the 
smiling valleys of southern France but in the frozen regions of the 
north. 

It is quite impossible to determine the relative age of the 
objects in the different caves of which we are speaking. Mr. 
Stevens has, however, given an order of succession for which 
there are some grounds, though not sufficient to entitle us to 
conclude anything for certain. By him, as well as by others, the 
cave of Le Moustier is placed first, chiefly on account of the 
ruder form of scraper above noticed, and from the fact that 
not a single worked bone or carved figure has been found in it. 
It is situated at an elevation of ninety feet above the Vezierés, 
and contained, besides the objects we have mentioned, bones of 
the mammoth and hyzna, hammer-stones, &c., but it is remarked 
that remains of the reindeer are very scarce here. Next in order 
comes the Gorge d’Enfer, or rather, a rock shelter in a small 
valley of that name. To this period Mr. Stevens attributes the 
interments at Aurignac, on account of the similarity of the arrow- 
heads and flakes which are found in both places. We need hardly 
say that this can be looked on as no more than a suggestion. 
The cave of Les Eyzes is 114 feet above the stream. It appears 
that, after it was abandoned, the infiltrations of water charged 
with calcareous particles formed a hard stalagmitic cake over the 
remains that had been behind. Fragments of this are shown, with 
bone needles firmly fixed in them, which have thus been pre- 
served intact through all subsequent changes in the occupation 
and state of the cave. From this cave and that at La Madeleine, 
and the Laugerie haute and Laugerie basse, which are rock shelters, 
great numbers of flint scrapers and flakes have been taken, with 
. the cores from which they have been struck, hammer-stones, 
mortars, bone spears and harpoon-heads, sculptured bones, &c. 
We are told, in particular, that the delicately-chipped flint lance- 
heads of Laugerie haute resemble closely those of the neolithic 
period of Denmark and England. 

We have referred several times to the carvings on bone and 
horn which are found in these caves. These are so remarkable 
that, in the absence of other witnesses of antiquity, we should 
have been constrained to attribute them to a much more recent 
period. Some geologists pretend to have found in the bones in 
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the drift certain markings bearing signs of the hand of man, but 
these are so doubtful that no argument could be drawn from 
them. Here, however, it is quite otherwise. In the cave of 
La Madeleine was found .a cylindrical piece of reindeer horn, 
bearing the well-executed carving of two fish, one at each side. 
Another piece of the some material bears the representation of an 
eel or snake, with two horse’s heads, and a human figure. A still 
more interesting piece of art is a group of reindeer, in which a 
male animal is exhibited in the act of overthrowing two or three 
others. There is so much spirit in the design, so much skill and 
proportion in the outline, that we can hardly believe the source 
from which it comes, and are forced into the conclusion that the 
engraver of this group not only knew well what a reindeer was, 
but even was no novice in the art of representing that animal. A 
curious feature is here to be noticed. The feet of the animals that 
are standing erect are not drawn, but in one which is represented 
as lying on its back with its heels in the air, the hoofs are perfectly 
and accurately finished, as though, remarks M. Franks, this early 
artist had thought it Would be less faithful to nature were he to 
show the feet, which were usually buried in the snow or herbage, 
except only in the case in which the hoofs were raised in the air. 
This interesting piece of work is on a portion of a reindeer horn. 
We will mention one more ; it is a sketch of a mammoth, drawn 
with a good idea of the animal upon a piece of the tusk of the 
same beast. It seems to us evident that the primitive artist whose 
work has been thus wonderfully preserved to us had himself seen 
the living animal, and we know not how we could resist the testi- 
mony even though it stood alone, but grouped with so much 
other evidence from other caves and from the drift, we consider 
it all but conclusively proved that these huge beasts were still 
inhabitants of the forests of western Europe when man appeared 
upon the scene. > 

We must take great care not to exaggerate the importance of 
this result. There can be little doubt that the period of the cave 
habitation is posterior to that of the drift, but in the Swiss lake 
dwellings, or Pfahl bauten, there is not a trace of the mammoth 
or even of the reindeer, which was so abundant in France at the 
period of which we have been speaking. Indeed it is remarkable 
that of fifty-four species of mammalia, birds, and reptiles, of which 
traces are found in the lake dwellings, one only, the bos primi- 
genius or wild bull, has ceased to be an inhabitant of Europe, 
and this animal, it is known, survived to historic times. On the 
other hand, whereas no traces are found in the caves of domesti- 
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cated animals, they occur repeatedly in the lake dwellings, and 
consisted, as now, of the dog, the horse, the pig, the goat, the 
ass, and several races of horned cattle. It is impossible therefore 
to hesitate as to the more ancient character of the late habitations. 
Another feature is the absence from the caves of any textile fabric 
and almost of any signs of agricultural pursuits, whereas in the 
débris of the lake dwellings which seem in most cases to have been 
destroyed by fire in spite of the element in which they were built, 
we find fragments of fishing-nets, a coarse sort of cloth, twisted 
string, and an abundance of wheat in a charred state, and even 
portions of the bread or rather cake on which the early villagers 
fed. It appears therefore that though the hunting habits alone 
of the cave-dwellers might have caused the skin-scraper to be a 
more congenial instrument than the spindle, and garments of skin 
—as in the case of the Esquimaux of our day—more to their 
taste than woven fabrics, and though it is always dangerous to 
assert any particular antiquity on account of the absence of any 
definite species of articles, it is still most probable that the 
dwellers in the caves of Dordogne preceded by some generations 
the settled populations of the borders of the Swiss lakes. We 


hope to return to this part of our subject again. 
A. W. 
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Our Library Cable. 


1. MR. R. F. WILSON, vicar of Rownhams, has lately published a 
small volume containing Letters of Spiritual Counsel and Guidance, 
by the late Rev. J. Keble, M.A. (Parker, Oxford and London). It is 
perfectly natural that the friends of Mr. Keble should be glad to have 
his correspondence, as well as his biography, published, and the 
letters now before us, which represent one particular department of 
his correspondence, will no doubt be very highly valued as memorials 
of him by those who were under his spiritual guidance. To the 
general reader, and to those who take an interest in what remains 
of Mr. Keble chiefly as giving an insight into the thoughts and 
religious “position” of the influential section of Anglicans of which 
he was one of the chiefs,the letters will add but little to the knowledge 
already gained from his biography. There are, however, one or two 
points raised by this publication as to which it may be useful to make 
a few remarks here. 

Any one who reads these letters will probably be struck by a certain 
hesitation and diffidence in the expression of opinion, which was very 
characteristic of their writer. Mr. Wilson has thought it worth while 
to make some remarks of considerable length on this characteristic. 
He tells us that “the great diffidence and humility with which the 
advice [of Mr. Keble] is offered . . . amounts not unfrequently to an 
appearance of uncertainty about the advice given ; and that, in some 
cases, when you would have expected that his mind would have been 
clearly and decidedly expressed” (Pref., p. x.); and he goes on to 
account for it by “that most rare humility and self-depreciation, 
which had become so ingrained in all he did and said as to be part 
of his very self” ‘(Jézd., p. xi.). . . . “Hence, with him in advising, 
‘I think, ‘I suppose,’ must often be regarded as mere expletives. 
They were introduced where another, who practically saw his way 
with the same distinctness, would not have thought of interposing 
them. ‘I think you had better, would be rightly interpreted ‘you 
ought ;’ ‘Don’t you think it would be right?’ would be equivalent to 
a simple direction” (p. xii.) We are very far from wishing to say a 
word against the deep self-diffidence which, as is shown by his whole 
life and his letters, was a part of Mr. Keble’s character, but we must 
confess to thinking that Mr. Wilson’s is not quite a full account of the 
matter. He compares the letters before us to the Spiritual Letters of 
St. Francis de Sales and Fenelon. He could certainly pay them no 
higher compliment. But in letters of direction the writer is very 
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likely, if he be a saint, to speak with humility and self-depreciation, 
but he will certainly speak with authority and precision, and this is 
just what the letters before us do not seem always to do. In this 
respect they illustrate very forcibly the peculiarities of Mr. Keble’s 
position—of the position of any one who, in a community like the 
Anglican, is consulted on matters of conscience, and of any one, in 
particular, who is consulted on such matters by those who have 
become his “penitents” in confession. There is no system or 
tradition in the Anglican Church to guide him. He is thrown back 
upon his individual resources—nay, what is more trying by far toa 
modest, humble, and self-diffident mind, the very assumption of the 
position of director or confessor in the Anglican communion is a step 
which must be taken by each person who does take it on his own 
individual responsibility. Among Catholics, no priest hears con- 
fessions without “faculties” from the Bishop, who is responsible 
for those to whom he entrusts them. Among Anglicans there is 
nothing of the sort. Mr. Keble may have shrunk ffom this 
position from motives of humility, but on the same grounds he might 
have shrunk from preaching, or catechizing, or visiting the sick, or 
preparing the dying for the next world, if it had not been a part of 
his clerical duty and commission, as he considered it, to discharge all 
these functions. His hesitation in direction seems to us to come 
chiefly from the fact that it was a new province to him and to those 
Anglican clergymen who entered upon it about the same time with 
him, as to which neither he nor they could feel that they were doing 
what the Church, as they understood it, empowered and expected 
them to do, though they may well have felt that they had no right to 
refuse to do their best for the people who came to them. There have 
been and are Anglican clergymen who are eager to place themselves 
in exactly the same position in all respects towards their flocks as 
that of Catholic priests to theirs—forgetting, not only their want of 
training and need of jurisdiction, but also the immense difference 
that must always exist between a married and marriageable, and a 
celibate, clergy as to the discharge of such duties; but we do not 
believe that Mr. Keble was one of these. He took up the work 
because it was forced upon him, and he did not like to run away from 
it; but he discharged it in a manner which revealed how much he 
felt it to be a matter of individual and unauthorized venture, instead 
of a normal, regulated, and traditional discharge of a part of priestly 
duty. Very likely his diffidence and hesitation may have perplexed 
some of those who looked to him for precise, clear, and authoritative 
guidance ; but his real self-distrust must in the long run have made 
him a safer and more prudent director than many of the amateur 
spiritualists who have undertaken ithe same office. 

It is fair to add that these letters will here and there diminish the 
estimation in which Mr. Keble has been held, as more nearly 
approaching Catholicism in his theology than many of those with 
whom his name has been associated. There is certainly not a little 
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confusion of thought manifested on certain sufficiently plain subjects. 
He writes to a lady recommending her, in his suggestive way, 
to use a picture of the Crucifix, or some other sensible repre- 
sentation in aid of devotion. “Might it be worth while to try 
the effect of short ejaculatory prayers, or of forcing oneself to con- 
template (if within reach) a picture of our Lord crucified, or some 
other such memorial?” (p. 163). Mr. Keble, to his honour be it 
spoken, seems always to have destroyed the letters addressed to 
him by his penitents, and we are thus without the exact answer 
to his suggestion. But the lady seems to have replied by some 
objection against adoring the Human Nature of our Lord. Here 
is his rejoinder—“It is enough that the particular mode of helping 
thought does not suit you; that it causes perplexing thoughts 
about our Lord’s two Natures. I should say, by all means let it 
alone, and employ the simple Cross, or whatever help you find more 
available. It may be well, as a general rule, to add, that it never has 
been the way of Christian devotion to distinguish 7 worship between 
our Lord’s two Natures. We worship His Person Who is both God 
and Man, without scruples or ideal separations ; but we do not call 
upon His Saints or Angels, because He has not commanded us to do 
so. This is to my mind the simple, true, and sufficient account of the 
difference in that respect between the reformed and unreformed 
Church. 1 should be loth to charge the latter with confusion in 
its doctrine of our Lord’s two Natures, in consequence of its receiving 
these invocations ; although I much fear that some such evil conse- 
quence is too likely to flow from it, especially just now” (p. 164). 
The italics are ours. We fear that the charge the writer is so 
characteristically “loth” to make in so many words would be fully 
conveyed, if his theology were right and accurate, in the passage 
which we have thus marked, and yet the language is misty and 
evasive. If the lady to whom Mr. Keble was writing felt a difficulty 
as to adoring the Human Nature of our Lord, His Flesh and Blood, 
His Body as represented on the Crucifix, she needed plain simple 
Catholic instruction as to the doctrine of the Church in that respect. 
She might have been told that the Flesh or the Body of our Lord 
was the proper object of direct worship to Christians, on account of 
the Hypostatic Union which made it the Flesh or the Body of God. 
Her low ideas as to the Incarnation could only have been confirmed 
by the language of her director, and the sentence about the reformed 
and unreformed Church must have conveyed a very strange and 
untrue impression as to the doctrine of the Incarnation as held from 
all antiquity. The words are not the words of a man who had a 
perfectly clear notion of the results of the Hypostatic Union. 

In the same way, we can hardly think that a writer who objects so 
‘very strongly as Mr. Keble does to “the presence of non-communi- 
ants at the Holy Eucharist” (p. 207), could have had a quite true 
and full notion of the benefits of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. We notice, 
also, here and there signs of a difference between Mr. Keble and the 
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Ritualists of our time, which, if they show him to have been a far 
more dutiful son of Anglicanism than the present generation of ultra- 
High Churchmen, also show a want of grasp of Catholic doctrine. 
Even about Confession he is uncertain, and this he might well be, 
considering the Anglican formularies. He stands out for the liberty 
conceded, as he thinks, to Anglicans, to use or not auricular confession 
and special absolution, and he argues very fairly against a corres- 
pondent who seems to have refused, or wished to refuse, communion 
to a person who had not made “ particular” confession. “You,” he 
says to his friend, “would repel from Holy Communion any one who 
was but longing for auricular confession from an indefinite notion that 
it might do him good in the way of deliverance from grievous sin: / 
should say—‘ You ought not to come till you have so confessed, if you 
distinctly believe this to be the one way of deliverance’” (p. 13). 
He says just before—“I should have thought that if the priest and 
penitent between them may decide in each case on that greatest 
point—whether there shall be auricular confession or no, much more 
is it left to them to judge on the details connected with it: ¢g., how 
minute it should be, whether read or merely spoken, etc., and, 
amongst other things, how it should be timed, and whether or no 
the delay of it should keep a person from the Holy Communion. One 
sees, of course, that there is the greatest room for abuse and self- 
deceit in these things, as there is, no doubt, in the permission to 
dispense with auricular confession altogether, which yet, I believe, you 
allow to be granted by our Church. We may wish it otherwise, but 
we must take things as we find them ; and although it would greatly 
simplify matters, and make one’s task, in a certain sense, much easier, 
to tie ourselves to the foreign rules, I feel that, in spite of ourselves, 
the line our Church has taken compels us to modify them in very 
charity to the many souls which would, I fear, otherwise be repelled 
from their best hope of recovery.” 

This is simple honest common sense, but it lets us see how poorly 
Mr. Keble really thought of his own “ Church.” He had very bad 
ideas about “foreign Churches,” given him by others—for he never 
knew anything about them from his own experience—but he certainly 
had no high estimate of his own. Here is a letter which has been 
already printed in Sir John Coleridge’s Memoir— 

Another reason for my being a worse correspondent than usual, is that 
somehow or another the Parish takes up more and more time; as one gets 
more acquainted with the people, more and more things occur which make me 
think a visit worth while. This is a reason for which I ought to be very 
thankful, though it is sad to think, after all, how very little one knows of one’s 

ple. We go on working in the dark, and in the dark it will be, until the 
rule of systematic Confession is revived in our Church. 

This is one of the things which make persons like Mr. Gladstone, however 
competent in most respects, yet on the whole incompetent judges of the real 
working of our English system. They do not, they cannot, unless they are 
tried as we are, form an adequate notion how absolutely we are in our parishes 
like people whose lantern has blown out, and who are feeling their way, and 
continually stepping in puddles and splotches of mud, which they think are 
dry stones. 
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Then the tradition which goes by the name of Justification by Faith, and 
which in reality means that one who has sinned, and is sorry for it, is as if he 
had not sinned, blights and benumbs one in every limb, in trying to make 
people aware of their real state. 

hese are the sort of things, and not the want of handsome churches, and 
respect for Church authority, and such like comparatively external points, 
which make me at times feel so disheartened about our system altogether, and 
cause a suspicion, against one’s will, that the life is gone or going out of it. 

And this is why I so deprecate the word and the idea of Protestantism, 
because it seems inseparable to me from ‘‘ Every man his own absolver ;” 
that is, in other words, the same as ‘‘ Peace where there is no peace,” and 
mere shadows of repentance. 


In the continuation of the letter—omitted by Mr. Wilson—Mr. Keble 
speaks of other objections on “ great doctrinal grounds,” for which he 
refers to a paper of the day. The allusion to Mr. Gladstone refers, 
we believe, to an elaborate article on the position of the English 
Church written by that gentleman in a current quarterly Review- 
It would not be difficult to multiply such passages, and probably it 
has not been Mr. Wilson’s business to publish letters in which they 
may occur. Indeed, considering that some considerable part of the 
time of Anglican clergymen in the position in which Mr. Keble was 
towards the latter years of his life is said to be occupied in what is 
called “keeping people back” from Catholicism, and that it is 
probable that Mr. Keble himself must have often written on the 
subject, it is remarkable that we have so few examples of the argu- 
ments he was wont to use. Here are two statements of opinion— 


I have been used to think that, not the Church of England exclusively, but 
the Catholic Church throughout the world, had the promises of the Gospel 
confined to its pale, yet without prejudice to the notion that God’s mercies 
might overflow, towards those especially, who, trying to do their best in their 
position, are kept from believing merely by invincible ignorance. And this I 
believe to be the doctrine of all parts of the Church, and of the Church of 
Rome quite as decidedly as of any other. Of course we are inadequate judges 
both of the degree in which people try to do their best, and of what is 
invincible ignorance ; and from the unhappy divisions of the Church, now for 
many centuries, we are also but poor judges who are, or are not, within her 
pale. My own impression is, that the three great divisions of Rome, Greece, 
and England are (at least I hope so) within the pale. Others, holding the 
Creed but not having the fellowship of the Apostles, would seem to be in 
schism. Deniers of the Creed, in whole or in part, in heresy. Socinianism 
seems a very aggravated form of this, no more entitled to call itself Christian 
than the teaching of Mahomet, who owned one God, and our Lord to be His 

het. 

2. I trust there is no reasonable doubt that the Bishops and Priests of either 
of the three great sections of the Church which I have mentioned, have 
Christ’s commission conveyed to them by the imposition of hands, for the 
offering and consecration of the Holy Communion, and are, therefore, suc- 
cessors of the Apostles as Christian Priests. 


And again, to the same correspondent— 


The Roman controversy is one to which I feel myself altogether inadequate, 
for want both of reading and other qualifications, but my impressions are, 
1. That we are bound to continue faithfully in that branch of the Church in 
which Providence has placed us: and that, with a view to our doing so, it is 
best to avoid reading works such as this of Bishop Baines (which I never saw) 
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obably is, written purposely to unsettle those out of communion with Rome : 
indeed, I would say, avoid controversial reading generally, and employ your- 
self rather with what is devotional and practical. 

2. And on the other side, I never could have much sympathy with those 
who dwell eagerly on the supposed errors of that Church, | pote see why, 
under common circumstances, we may not be at once faithful to our own 
Communion, and neutral towards Rome. It seems to me an extraordinary 
stretch of private judgment for a private Christian to condemn either ; and 
although no course unhappily is without difficulties, yet I trust it may be found 
a safe way at the last, to go on where Providence has set one, labouring and 
praying, not controversially but practically, for that holiness which alone can 
truly unite men, and which, if generally revived, would no doubt bring back 
with it visible unity. 


These letters are surely instances of hesitating language where 
such language ought not to be used. Imagine St. Francis de Sales 
or Fenelon telling one who applied to him for guidance that his 
“impression was” that he was within the pale of Catholicism! We 
may admire the diffidence.of Mr. Keble on such matters when we 
compare it with the cases of which we may have heard of Anglican 
clergymen, under similar circumstances, professing themselves ready 
to “ answer for the salvation” of any one who would trust them and 
remain an Anglican, or putting forward their own personal convictions 
as a sufficient answer to the doubts of others; but we admire the 
humility in the one case, and detest the arrogant self-confidence in 
the other, in the two sorts of advisers respectively, just because they 
are forced to treat the vital question of their position as a matter of 
individual opinion. There is no more real faith in the one case than 
in the other. 


2. It has long been known in the scientific world that Mr. Wallace, 
the author of the very interesting work on the Malay Archipelago, 
which we had to notice some considerable time ago, has a claim to be 
considered in some sort the real author of the “theory of Natural 
Selection,” which is usually connected with the name of Mr. Darwin. 
There can be no doubt that the last-named writer has followed it out 
with an acuteness and industry all his own, that he has brought to it a 
wealth of illustration which no one else could give to it, and that he 
has recommended it by a style of unrivalled clearness and attractive- 
ness. It is of really little moment, except for the sake of history, who 
is the first author of the theory—all the more, we venture to add, as 
the time will come, as we confidently anticipate, when it will have 
played its part as a very useful stimulant to investigations from which 
many acquisitions to our knowledge will result, and then have been 
discarded by naturalists as an utterly inadequate explanation of the 
phenomena for which it professes to account. It is very interesting, 
however, to have Mr. Wallace’s own reasonings on the subject col- 
lected, as they now are, under the title of Contributions to the Theory 
of Natural Selection (Macmillan). 

The Essays in the volume before us are ten in number. Most of 
them have appeared before in various scientific or literary periodicals, 
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but a few of the more important are new. A list of their subjects will 
show the reader the line pursued by Mr. Wallace, and something of 
the connection between the several Essays. The series begins with 
“The Law which has regulated the introduction of new Species.” 
Then follow “The Tendency of Varieties to depart indefinitely from 
the original type ;” “ Mimicry and other Protective resemblances 
among Animals” (this is the first of the Essays that has received 
any important additions) ; “The Malayan Papilionide, as illustrative 
of the theory of Natural Selection ;” “On Instinct in Man and 
Animals” (quite new); “The Philosophy of Birds’-Nests, and a 
Theory of Birds’-Nests (both these two belong to the same subject 
with the Essay on Instinct, and are, in fact, attacks on Instinct) ; 
“Creation by Law ;” “The Development of Human Races under the 
Law of Natural Selection ;” and “ The Limits of Natural Selection as 
applied to Man.” These two last are perhaps the most important of 
the whole—the latter is almost entirely new. 

If the “ Law of Natural Selection” could preside over the choice of 
the defenders of the theory which relates to itself, it may have made 
a good hit in Mr. Darwin, but it has failed to some extent in Mr. 
Wallace. He writes pleasantly, interestingly, seriously, and modestly, 
but reading his Essays simply as “outsiders,” but with some little 
experience of the practical application of the laws of logic, we cannot 
help seeing that he reasons badly. A good many of his syllogisms 
would certainly be eliminated by the law of the “survival of the 
strongest,” on account of their very insufficiently distributed middle 
terms. His arguments against instinct seem to us singularly weak in 
logical force. On the other hand, he fairly allows that the law of 
Natural Selection breaks down as a sufficient explanation of the 
phenomena presented by man. Perhaps he hardly sees the extent 
to which he admits the failure of the theory. He argues about the 
existing diversities in race among men that they must have had their 
origin—zf they are to be accounted for on this hypothesis—at a time 
which is a pure creation of the brain of our so-called philosophers, 
“before man’s intellect had moved him above the condition of the 
brutes, at a period when he was gregarious, but scarcely social, 
witha mind perceptive but not reflective, ere any sense of right or 
feelings of sympathy had been developed in him” (p. 310). That 
is, the diversities of race, according to Mr. Wallace, could not have 
originated —always according to the theory before us—at a time 
when man was already above the brutes in these respects. He then 
traces for us the supposed history of the brute-man while capable of 
these changes, and then tells us that, while they “had been going on, 
man’s mental development had, from some unknown cause, greatly 
advanced, and had now reached that condition in which it began 
powerfully to influence his whole existence, and would therefore 
become subject to the irresistible action of ‘ Natural Selection’” 
(p. 321). Unless, we suppose, the “unknown cause” would do as well? 

In the last Essay, which follows this one which we have been 
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quoting, Mr. Wallace altogether gives up the law of Natural Selection 
as accounting for the phenomena of man. His arguments are very 
interesting. In the brain of the savage—so far in quantity above what 
he calls his “ mental requirements,” in the soft, sensitive, and naked 
skin of man, in the structure of the human foot, hand, and throat, and 
in a number of man’s mental faculties, he argues that we find facts 
which cannot be accounted for by the “ selection of the fittest.” He 
comes to the conclusion that “a superior intelligence has guided the 
development of man in a definite direction, and for a special purpose, 
just as man guides the development of many animal and vegetable 
forms” (p. 359). That is, we suppose, as man by great care and study 
can produce particular developments of flowers, or such animals as 
the poodle or the pouter-pigeon, so a superior intelligence has guided 
nature in the ultimate evolution of man from some lower form of 
being. Here, then, at all events, we have something above man and 
above Nature. A “Superior Intelligence” must be calied in, and, we 
suppose, when called in, need not be tied down to work, by virtue of 
His superiority, just as much or just as little as Mr. Wallace or 
Mr. Darwin may think fit. The “Superior Intelligence” may have 
created man as he is, or may have placed him originally in a higher 
state of existence, or may have brought about those varieties in the 
present race of mankind which are such a puzzle to Mr. Wallace, 
And the same “ Superior Intelligence” may, if He so pleased, have 
left on record some account of man’s history which may be at present 
unintelligible to anthropologists, but which, with all due respect to 
Mr. Wallace, we may venture to think ourselves simply logical and 
reasonable if we prefer to the guesses of modern observers, who cannot 
even agree among themselves as to the most elementary matters con- 
nected with the subject of their investigations and speculations. 

In this same last Essay Mr. Wallace breaks a lance with Professor 
Huxley as to the “origin of consciousness.” The great modern 
prophet of materialism is perfectly consistent in dispensing with 
the rules of logic and right reasoning in his conclusions. Professor 
Tyndall, indeed, is a man of some eminence in the scientific world, 
and he has declared that no trace can be discovered of “ the passage 
from matter to mind.” “Granted,” he says, “that a definite thought 
and a definite molecular action in the brain occur simultaneously, we 
do not posses the intellectual organ, nor, apparently, any rudiment of 
the organ, that would enable us to pass by a process of reasoning 
from one phenomena to the other. The chasm between the two 
classes of phenomena would still remain intellectually impassable ” 
(p. 361). Here we have the sober-minded man of science acknow- 
ledging the facts before him, in obedience to the laws of sound 
judgment and philosophy. Mr. Huxley is superior to such trammels— 


Sic volo, sic jubeo, stet pro ratione voluntas. 


“ He proceeds,” says Mr. Wallace, “to bridge over that chasm which 
Professor Tyndall has declared to be ‘ intellectually impassable,’ and 
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by means which he states to be logical, arrives at the conclusion that 
our thoughts are the expression of molecular changes in that matter 
of life which is the source of our other vital phenomena.” The quiet 
sarcasm of the following remarks is worthy of notice—“ Not having 
been able to find any clue in Professor Huxley’s writings to the step 
by which he passes from those vital phenomena—which consist only 
in their last analysis of movements of particles of matter—to those 
other phenomena which we term thought, sensation, or consciousness, 
but knowing that so positive an expression of opinion from him will 
have great weight with many persons, I shall endeavour to show .. . 
that this theory is not only incapable of proof, but is also, as it 
appears to me, inconsistent with accurate conceptions of molecular 
physics” (p. 361). On the “nature of matter,” we may remark, Mr. 
Wallace speaks highly of Father Bayma’s Molecular Mechanics, of 
which he says that “it is characterized by great lucidity, by logical 
arrangement, and by comparatively simple geometrical and alge- 
braical demonstrations ;” and that “the only valid mode of escaping 
from its conclusions is, by either disproving the fundamental propo- 
sitions or by detecting fallacies in the subsequent reasoning” (note, 
p. 364). 


3. Mr. Charles Kent has published a collected edition of his poems. 
They have evidently been written at intervals in the course of many 
years, and range over a vast number of subjects. The poems them- 
selves are of various merit, and have probably been the results of 
very various amounts of labour or polishing. Mr. Kent has not taken 
a single great topic of dramatic or epic interest, and staked his fame 
upon his treatment of it. There is one long poem in the volume, 
called “ Aletheia”—some four hundred and fifty stanzas, and there 
is, under the title “ Dreamland,” an exceedingly interesting series of 
poems on poets, in connection with their favourite haunts, or with 
places that have given a colour to their life or to our estimate of 
them, such as Shakspere at Shottery, Chaucer at Woodstock, Milton 
at Cripplegate, and, to come nearer to our own times, Shelley at 
Marlow, Scott at Abbotsford, and Wordsworth at Rydal. Mr. Kent, 
as a poet is bound to be, is enthusiastic and perhaps over “ thau- 
mastic” for the great names of his own craft; but his treatment of 
these subjects shows very great and delicate appreciation of their 
beauties and characteristics. The remainder of the volume is made 
up of short, fugitive, but by no means indifferent poems. The volume 
is altogether very pleasing, on more than one account. In the first 
place, it reveals a thoroughly thoughtful and intelligent acquaintance 
with a great range of the most beautiful literature. Then we find in 
it a luxuriant imagery, the fruit of a life-long study of nature. As for 
flowers !—Mr. Kent is as well up in them as Shakspere himself. 
Lastly, it recommends itself to us by its historical sympathies and 
views, and by the charming pictures of domestic life, with its affections 
and blessings, which it frequently affords us. The whole strain is 
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’ genial, happy, and religious withal We must find room for a 


complete poem—one of the “ Dreamland” series. 


POPE AT TWICKENHAM. 


Beyond a hundred years and more, 
A garden lattice like a door 
Stands open in the sun, 
Admitting fitful winds that set 
Astir the fragrant mignonette 
In waves of speckled dun : 


Sweet waves, above whose odorous flow 
Red roses bud, red roses blow, 

In beds that gem the lawn— 
Enamelled rings and stars of flowers, 
By summer beams and vernal showers, 

From earth nutritious drawn. 


Within the broad bay-window, there— 
Lo! huddled in his easy-chair, 
One hand upon his knee, 
A hand so thin, so wan, so frail, 
It tells of pains and griefs a tale— 
A small bent form I see. 


The day is fair, the hour is noon, 

From neighbouring thicket trills the boon 
The nuthatch yields in song: 

All drenched with recent rains, the leaves 

Are dripping—drip the sheltering eaves, 
The dropping notes among. 


And twinkling diamonds in the grass 
Show where the flitting zephyrs pass, 
That shake the green blades dry : 
And golden radiance fills the air 
And gilds the floating gossamer 
That glints and trembles by. 


Yet, blind to each familiar grace, 

Strange anguish on his pallid face, 
And eyes of dreamful hue, 

That lonely man sits brooding there, 

Still huddled in his easy-chair, 
With memories life will rue. 


Where bay might crown that honoured head, 
A homely crumpled nightcap spread, 
Half veils the careworn brows: 
In morning-gown of rare brocade 
His puny shrunken shape arrayed 
His sorrowing soul avows— 


Avows in every drooping line 
Dejection words not thus define 
So eloquent of woe: 
Yet never to those mournful eyes 
The heart’s full-brimming fountains rise 
Sweet tears to overflow. 
No token here of studied grief, 
But plainest signs that win belief, 
A simple scene and true. 
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Beside the mourner’s chair displayed, 
The matin meal’s slight comforts laid 
The trimly board bestrew. 


’Mid silvery sheen of burnished plate, 
The chilled and tarnished chocolate 
On snow-white damask stands ; 
Untouched the trivial lures remain 
In dainty pink-tinged porcelain, 
Still ranged by usual hands. 


A drowsy bee above the cream 

Hums loitering in the sunny gleam 
That tips each rim with gold. 

A chequered maze of light and gloom 

Floats in the quaintly-littered room 
With varying charms untold. 


Why sits that silent watcher there, 

Still brooding with that face of care-— 
That gaze of tearless pain ? 

What bonds of woe his spirit bind— 

What treasure lost can leave behind 
Such stings within his brain? 


He dreams of one who lies above, 

He never more in life can love— 
That mother newly dead : 

He waits the artist-friend whose skill 

Shall catch the angel-beauty still 
Upon her features spread! 


A reverent sorrow fills the air, 

And makes a throne of grief the chair 
Where filial genius mourns: 

Death proving still, at direst need, 

Life’s sceptre-wand—a broken reed, 
Love’s wreath—a crown of thorns! 


4. One of the results of the present wonderful war will probably be 
to turn public attention to its details for many years after it has 
ceased. We may fairly expect that the shades of the mighty comba- 
tants who were the heroes of earlier struggles will at last be allowed 
to rest in peace. The Waterloo campaign has certainly enjoyed what 
we may call a remarkable literary career. The battle of Waterloo 
was fought fifty-five years ago, and is therefore nearly as distant from 
us as the battle of Culloden from Walter Scott when he wrote 
Waverly. But the crop of histories produced by the last defeat of 
Napoleon seemed quite inexhaustible. Year after year it was dis- 
covered that existing histories were false or imperfect. There has 
been an undying dispute even as to the victors to whom the issue was 
to be credited. The memory even of the Duke of Wellington himself 
was found out to be faulty. His despatch from the field of battle 
made no mention, we believe, of Lord Seaton’s celebrated flank 
charge, which broke the Imperial Guard at the very crisis of the 
fight. Altogether, Waterloo literature increased as Waterloo veterans 
dropped off. There must naturally be some end to this—and perhaps 
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the end has now been reached. Waterloo may repose henceforth 
with Blenheim and Ramillies, and the time may come when English 
children will know no more about it than they know about the great 
victories of Marlborough. M‘Mahon’s defeats, the battle and capitu- 
lation of Sedan, the fighting round Metz, and other conflicts as yet 
unknown will occupy the military critics and historians of Europe for 
the rest of the nineteenth century. 

One of the latest contributions to the literature of Waterloo lies 
before us in the shape of two volumes of personal reminiscences from 
the pen of the late General Mercer. This distinguished artillery 
officer was in command of a troop of horse artillery in the Waterloo 
campaign, and his son has edited what he wrote out several years 
after the battle, but from rough notes made at the time. There is a 
good deal which might perhaps have been omitted by a severe censor, 
but the book has a value of its own. It gives an idea of the battle— 
we speak now of the first volume—as it appeared to one who was in 
it, but saw, as most people under such circumstances see, very little 
of it—nothing but what he was himself immediately concerned with. 
In this respect it is probably a far more accurate representation of 
what a battle is like than the historical descriptions with which we are 
familiar, in which information collected from a hundred different 
sources is brought together to form a picture. Certainly, Waterloo 
looks uninteresting, at least uninviting, enough when viewed from the 
position of Capt. Mercer’s troop of artillery. The writer seems to 
have been very much left to himself, to have had hardly any orders, 
and to have found what he had often very absurd and contradictory. 
He tells us that his guns were posted in front of a large body of 
Brunswickers, with the usual orders to retire into their squares when 
the French cuirassiers charged, but that, so unsteady where the troops 
behind him, that they would certainly have taken to flight if his men 
had obeyed the Duke’s orders. Before Waterloo, they were at Quatre 
Bras, but not in time for the battle. They covered the retreat ; and 
here again we find Lord Uxbridge galloping about, and giving a 
number of reckless and ill-considered orders. The Duke of Wellington 
is said to have cared too little for artillery, and he certainly does not 
seem to have cared much for Capt. Mercer. That, officer deserved 
promotion after the battle, and did not get it. The second volume of 
the work before us, which relates the march on Paris, is quite as 
unfavourable to the memory of the Duke as the first. 


5. Sir Alexander Malet was the British representative to the 
Germanic Confederation at Frankfort for the last fourteen years of 
the existence of the Diet, up to its overthrow by Prussia in 1866. He 
had before that time been Minister at Stuttgart and in other German 
Courts. The stirring events of 1848—g passed under his eye, as well 
as those of 1866, and he has determined to write the history of the 
war in the last-named year. For the present, however, he has 
contented himself with what passed in Germany, strictly so called, 
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leaving the Bohemian campaign, which culminated at Sadowa, for a 
future volume. He writes with a thorough knowledge of the diplomacy 
of the time, and with great acquaintance with the leading men in 
the various German States. The earlier part of the volume relates 
the negotiations on the eridless Schleswig-Holstein controversy, and 
the Danish war, in which it is quite clear that English statesmen 
threatened or promised to take an active part, from which they shrank 
when they found that the French Emperor would not support them. 
Sir A. Malet’s narrative is very clear. It will ‘not please those who 
require that history should be like a novel, for he takes the pains to 
print the diplomatic notes and correspondence. But it has its own 
consistent flow, beginning from the causes of rivalry between Austria 
and Prussia, the design conceived by M. de Bismarck to turn the 
former, as it were, out of Germany altogether, and the gradual 
consummation of the plan—fer fas e¢ nefas, it must be admitted, but 
still helped on by the follies of the Austrian Cabinets and by no 
means impeded by the alternate bluster and weakness of English 
statesmen. It was to Sir A. Malet that the Minister of no greater a 
Power than Bavaria said, that “he looked on Earl Russell’s despatches 
as on so much waste paper :” as to which anecdote he adds, “ The 
author required’ and received an ample apology for the disrespectful 
phrase, but the hasty expression was not the less sincere” (p. 15). 
The later parts of the volume are devoted, as we have said, to the 
military movements in Hanover and Bavaria after the outbreak of 
hostilities. It cannot be said that the Prussian measures for “making” 
Germany were characterized by scrupulousness ; but they were pro- 
bably by honesty and straightforwardness in the sublimest and most 
heroic stage, compared to that achievement of modern times of which 
Englishmen are so ready to approve—the “making” of Italy by 
Cavour, Garibaldi, and their associates. 


6. The well-known author of /’Art Chrétien has just published 
two goodly volumes, under the title of Afzlogue a l’Art Chrétien 
(Fribourg en Brisgau, Herder). The name is a little deceptive, for 
though there is constant reference to the work to which M. Rio has 
almost devoted his life, this new book is in reality an autobiography, 
and it will be valued as such by a great many who have not read the 
volumes to which it is called an Epilogue. There are some very 
interesting scenes in the earlier part, describing M. Rio’s childhood 
and youth in the Ile. d’Arz and at Vannes, including the episode of 
“la Petite Chouannerie.” The same volume contains a great deal 
about M. de la Ferronays, with whom M. Rio came in contact when 
the former was Minister for Foreign Affairs under Charles X. Indeed, 
a great part of the Zpz/ogue is taken up with the La Ferronays family, 
with whom M. Rio was intimate, as the readers of the Récit d’une 
S@ur are aware. Perhaps the time has not come for the production 
of a companion book to those charming volumes of Mrs. Craven, but 
the account given by M. Rio makes us wish for something from her 
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pen in the way of the Récit d’une Fille. The second volume of the 
Epilogue contains a very amusing chapter on his London experiences, 
in the days when he was able to meet Rogers, Hallam, Macauley, and 
other lions of society, and to break a lance in controversial discussion 
with the then Archdeacon of Chichester on the subject of the Infalli- 
bility of the Pope. On the whole, M. Rio has given us a great deal of 
pleasant reading. 


g. Another recent convert has published his pamphlet on the 
Anglican question, taking, however, ground to some extent new, 
We have never seen the particular argument against Anglican 
Orders which is based on the undoubted recognition of the validity 
of Presbyterian ordination by the Established Church of England 
between the time of Elizabeth and Charles II. It has been confessed 
by the late Mr. Keble, in his edition of Hooker, that Anglicans were 
then “in imminent risk of losing the succession,” on account of the 
number of foreign Protestants whose ordination was admitted. The 
argument of the pamphlet before us (Afostolical Succession not a 
Doctrine of the Church of England. Longmans) brings out the 
historical facts as bearing on the doctrine. Could there have been 
any thought at all of perpetuating a real priesthood—granting for the 
moment there existed among the Anglicans the capacity for doing 
this—when the doctrine of the Establishment did not regard Aposto- 
lical Succession as necessary? Hooker himself, Andrews, and other 
great English names, are implicated in the matter. Hooker, for 
instance, received the sacrament from Sacaria, who was a simple 
foreign “ pastor.” Andrews consecrated to the bishoprics in Scotland 
men whom he did not believe to be priests, having only the Presby- 
terian ministership. The argument is well drawn out, and we trust it 
may have its effect in awakening some minds. We fear, however, 
that the people to whom it is more directly addressed are not very 
likely to read it. 


8. Mr. Kelly of Dublin has published a new edition of a very useful 
little work, A Catechism of the History of England for the use of 
Schools. Mr. Washbourne has issued One Hundred Pious Reflections, 
selected from the standard work of Alban Butler on the Lives of the 
Saints. We have also to announce Agur Lupi’s /talian Grammar 
(Whitaker and Co.), a good compilation ; a reprint of an article which 
appeared some time ago in our own pages, A 77rip to the Bass Rock, 
by E. Bowles (Blackwood); and The Christian Kingdom, a Sermon 
preached on Rosary Sunday in the Church of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Farm Street, by Father Coleridge (Burns and Oates), 
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Bearing of the new Education Act on the Catholic 
Population. 


I. THE maintenance of denominational schools in future years will 
depend on the heartiness with which the several religious bodies 
cooperate with the Privy Council in making such schools efficient in 
the sense attached by Parliament to that word, z.¢., as instructing the 
children of the poor in the primary arts. 

2. We may be sure that, if the present Act in its effects should leave 
any considerable portion of the population unreached, or be inefficient 
in the sense above noted, it will be amended with more and more 
disregard of religious considerations. No one who has followed 
closely the state of Parliamentary parties in the present House of 
Commons can doubt of there being a resolution to instruct efficiently 
the whole mass as a political necessity, and a strong disposition in so 
doing to override religious difficulties, so as even to prefer undenomi- 
national teaching, which is joined in very many with a special wish to 
take no account of the feelings of Catholics. 

3. The present Act produces a necessity of calculating at once the 
whole number of Catholic children who are not receiving an efficient 
education, inasmuch as all those in uninspected schools who are not 
deemed to be efficiently instructed will be counted for the purposes of 
this Act as not instructed at all, and so fall under its compulsory 
clauses (Clauses 8, 9, 10, 74). Now, the average attendance in 
schools under the Privy Council in Great Britain being for the year 
ending August 31, 1869, 70,034, and the number in all other Catholic 
schools being estimated from our latest returns at 25,000, then if we 
limit our supposed population to the five per cent. allowed by Mr. 
Gladstone—that is, 1,242,000—only 95,000 out of 185,000 can be 
reckoned to be educated at all, and certainly not all the 25,000 in 
uninspected schools can be deemed to be efficiently educated. 

4. From the above it follows that a vigorous effort should be made 
to continue and to extend the formation of a sufficiently numerous 
body of trained teachers. And for this it is not enough to Jay for 
training-schools. It is also necessary for managers to hold them dear 
and care forthem. Yet at this very time—when this is a matter of 
the most urgent importance—we learn from unquestionable authority 
that the pupil-teachers after completion of their indenture are by no 
means as a general rule encouraged by the managers of schools to go 
on to be trained as teachers. In too many cases they are either 
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provided with other situations, or the word of advice, so powerful in 
the case of superiors, to enter the training-school is not given them. 
Thus all the pains and money bestowed on them for five years are 
lost as far as concern the cause for which they were expended. The 
ripe ear, instead of being garnered by the Church which planted and 
nurtured it, is transferred to another’s use. A second discouragement, 
which has told most injuriously on our male training-school, is the 
defect of religious instruction in which they have been allowed to pass 
their years of apprenticeship, accompanied by a want of kind personal 
interest taken in their welfare. It is very hard work for a training- 
school to make up in two years’ training the ground thus lost in the 
case of those who come to it, while many who might have been 
drawn to it do not come at all. No payment of money by the Poor 
School Committee can make up for the injuries thus caused to the 
training-schools. They require not only material but moral support, 
and a resolute will on the part of those concerned to have an efficient 
teaching body. 

5. As all Government grants are now, and are sure to continue to be, 
made on the principle of payment for results, and, as it is impossible 
for such payments to be obtained under incompetent teachers and 
without that careful attention to disciplinary rules which an untrained 
teacher, whether religious or secular, is incapable of giving, it would 
be a fatally short-sighted policy to fall back upon such teachers in the 
hope of procuring them at a somewhat smaller salary. For, first, if 
their teaching be not efficient it would not exempt their scholars from 
the compulsory clauses of the Act ; and, secondly, a failure to obtain 
grants, which may be fifty per cent. of the actual cost, would be the 
rapid result of such an expedient. In the meantime the supply of 
trained teachers would be cut off at its source by the discouragement 
of training-schools and pupil-teachers, and could not speedily be 
restored. A more ruinous method of losing a pound to save a penny 
could not be devised than this. In no instance is it more true than 
here of the trained scholar that the labourer is worthy of his hire. 

6. If this be so, general directions as to the employment of qualified 
teachers should be issued by authority. It should not be left to each 
individual manager to employ teachers who have no credentials as to 
their competence for teaching. For the schools of such teachers, even 
if they can be supported without the aid of the Parliamentary grant, 
will not exempt their scholars from the compulsory powers created by 
the present Act. To save our children from being driven into rated 
schools, we are not obliged to receive the Parliamentary grant, but we 
are obliged to have efficient schools, whether aided or unaided, and 
the Education Department is made by the Act the judge of such 
efficiency (Clause 8). 

7. Therefore, from the time that the State takes up the position that 
all its children shall be educated, a new position is made for the 
Church, which cannot henceforth with safety allow each missioner 
single-handed to fight a battle against a rival of unlimited power to 
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enforce, and unlimited purse to provide, the instruction which it is 
resolved to have. As the State deals in its unity with the whole mass 
of the population, the Church must do the like—consider the needs of 
the whole body, and call upon the whole body to supply them. The 
attempt to gain remuneration for their labour has drawn the great 
mass of our immigrant poor to the large cities. Thus particular 
localities have to bear the burden which in justice ought to attach to 
the whole religious community. An unendowed clergy cannot by 
themselves possibly meet the educational needs of a mass of pauperism 
thus created. “ Such a work can indeed only be done by the whole 
body responding to an appeal which touches equally its charity and 
its self-interest. If we lose these poor, it is a loss at once of their 
souls and of our weight in the political scale. A few years hence the 
Catholic Church, in the stronghold of Protestantism and in the heart 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, will only be half as influential as it might 
have been. But the teaching of faith and morals—the only salt which 
can preserve from corruption the education as well of the poor as of 
the rich—belongs by the principles of the Catholic religion to the 
clergy. They must continue to be charged with the complete 
management and inspection of primary education. It is most unfair 
that they should also be charged with its expense. This can only be 
met by a general recognition on the part of the laity of their duty to 
provide it. Large demands upon their resources must be made for 
this purpose. In our actual position—with a mass of immigrant poor 
in the midst of a country filled with anti-Catholic prejudices, and with 
a Legislature which in this very Act shows a decided will not to 
respect our religious conscience (Clause 14)—it is a sheer impossi- 
bility to save this population by leavening their education with the 
Catholic faith and morals, unless the laity lend a large cooperation as 
to the material means. But it is not in human nature, not even in 
regenerate human nature, to lend such cooperation without being 
proportionately trusted in the distribution of these funds in all that 
may be termed the external arrangement for carrying out the system 
of education. It is the more easy for this trust to be given to the 
Catholic laity, because, by the very principles of their faith, there can 
be no interference on their part with the teaching which concerns 
faith and morals. The provision of proper buildings, of well-trained 
teachers, of order and method in expenditure—that is, of external 
organization—exhausts the whole part which they caz ever take. 

8. But it seems an indirect consequence of the passing of such a 
measure as this Education Act that each diocese should at once 
estimate the number which it has not yet brought under efficient 
primary education, and prepare a definite plan for supplying it. To 
do this with effect, a representative council of the clergy and laity 
should be formed under the presidency of the Bishop, and so arranged 
as to work in union with the central council which already exists in 
the Poor School Committee. Its local knowledge should enable it to 
reach every householder, and claim from him assistance according to 
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“his means. It has been seen. above to be a deduction from the best 
statistics which we have at command, that at this moment not even 
one half of our poor children are receiving an efficient education. 
Hereupon the Staté steps in and declares that all our children shall 
have it. Now it is plain that, in this new battle of education inaugu- 
rated by the Act, if we are not to suffer an ignominious defeat, ending 
in-the severing from our faith of at least one-third of our children, the 
diocesé, and not the parish, must be the unit. And the diocese must 
be a regiment guarding its own territory. In the face of such an Act, 
and such a power behind ito point and even enlarge its application, 
it is not enough to have voluntary skirmishers, left to their own 
resources, and unable with their utmost effort to cover their ground, 
without a generat plan of attack and defence. Salus Populi suprema 
dex, The Bishop’s jurisdiction must override all difficulties. This is 
at once netessity and economy. He is answerable for all. He must 
provide for all. He is the sole parish priest in his diocese, and he 
must act as such. 

9. Lastly, it would be unfair not to admit that the situation created 
by the Act, in applying the principle of compulsion to primary educa- 
tion, offers to the Church an opportunity which it has not had before, 
The mass of poor now lying outside of all real education has for the 
last generation escaped the moral control of the Church, from causes 
which have their strength in the extremity of destitution under which 
it has been seeking a precarious and vagabond livelihood. The 
absence of legal compulsion to be educated set it free from any other 
control. If it be possible for the State to compel the education of its 
children, the very compulsion will supply means for the Church to 
guide those children into its own schools. If we are equal to the 
occasion, we may use the State’s power to raise out of the mire those 
who have been lying so long in unreached ignorance. It is simply a 
question whether the Catholic body has zeal and charity sufficient to 
spend the requisite money for such a purpose. And this is to say, in 
other words, it is a question whether the laity shall be organized in 
such a mode that great and small ay them shall aid the clergy 
with these funds. 

T. W. A. 
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